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EDITORIAL 


DISINTERESTEDNESS, based on objective truth, is the 
keynote of Christianity. The Cross is the symbol not only 
of sacrifice but of self-sacrifice; and the Cross must be 
shouldered not merely by the few on rare and heroic occa- 
sion, but daily; in other words, self-sacrifice is the primary 
and essential principle in the Christian’s daily rule of life. 
Whether it be a question of personal well-being, therefore, of 
work or play, of social contact, of national life or inter- 
national relations, men are not true Christians (and therefore 
not true men) who do not regard first and always the teach- 
ing and example of the Divine Prototype of all men. If the 
Christian civilization is to be saved from paganism, and 
even barbarism, it is high time that the Divine paradoxes of 
the Beatitudes and the Sermon on the Mount were accepted 
as something more than impossible ideals, rather as practical 
norms of conduct as between Christian people and peoples. 
Self-sacrifice is the principle underlying these apparent 
paradoxes, and this alone will ensure peace. It is self- 
seeking that is destructive of all peace, peace of soul, peace 
in the family, peace in society, peace national and inter- 
national; it is this that caused the effective failure of the 
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Treaty of Versailles and of the League of Nations. The 
simple fact is that self-interest has so warped cur vision of 
truth that we forget we are but members of one great family 
awaiting our homecoming outside the portals of eternity. As 
long as a materialist view is predominant there will be no 
peace, not even material peace. 


In his address to the ex-soldiers during their recent pil- 
grimage to Rome, our Holy Father the Pope (as reported in 
The Universe, September 13) spoke to them and to the whole 
world of his earnest prayer for peace. He continued: ‘‘The 
Vicar of Our Divine Lord, the Common Father of all . . . 
desires also, with peace, that the hopes, the exigencies, the 
needs of a great and good people, which is his people . . . 
be recognized, satisfied, that rights should be assured and 
recognized, but with justice and with peace. . . . And may 
(God) give to the world His peace, a peace of justice, truth 
and charity, a peace made with honour and dignity, wrought 
by right and by respect for all rights.’” Such a peace cannot 
be achieved without self-sacrifice. In this connection we 
may be allowed to quote, from The News Chronicle, Sep- 
tember 13, words spoken by Mr. Lloyd George at Plymouth 
on September 12. “‘If the peace of the world is to be put on 
firm foundations we must go to a conference of the nations 
prepared to make our sacrifices.’’ And this is none the less 
significant and true, even though by a curious irony he spoke 
“as one of the authors of the Versailles Treaty and the 
Covenant,’’ and even though our norm of sacrifice is prob- 
ably different from his. In the same speech he says: ‘‘I am 
perfectly certain that as far as the bulk of the people of this 
country are concerned, if it is a condition of restoring the 
peace of the world to stability, they will be quite prepared to 
make sacrifices of a considerable character to attain that 
immense object for the benefit of humanity.’’ We have no 
doubt at all that the ‘‘people’’ of this country are prepared 
to make sacrifices, in the interests either of peace or of justice 
(as they were in 1914); the question is rather whether the 
“‘rulers’’ of this and the other countries of the Christian 
world are prepared to make sacrifices, other than that of the 
lives of her fighting men from motives of self-interest; if 
not, the tremendous sacrifices of the people during the Great 
War, which was to have ended all war, will have served 
merely to pave the way to a still greater and more horrifying 
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conflict. The truth is that the sacrifice demanded to ensure 
such a peace as the Holy Father prays for, a peace of justice, 
truth and charity, is one that can be inspired only by the 
Incarnation, by Calvary itself. Yet, even at such a moment 
as this, when the peace of the world is in the balance, we 
jook in vain for any authoritative voice other than that of 
the Vicar of Christ to plead the cause of justice, truth and 
charity. Is it too much to hope that the people, at any rate, 
of whom sacrifice will be demanded and made in one cause 
or another, for peace or for war, will join themselves whole- 
heartedly and articulately with the one ruler in the world 
who is at least disinterested in his desire for peace? 


* * * * 


We record, with very deep regret, the death of another 
notable member of the English Province of Dominicans, Fr. 
Rupert Hoper-Dixon, O.P., till recently Prior at Hawkes- 
yard, in Staffordshire. He was well known as a preacher 
and lecturer, and the Order has suffered a great blow in his 
early death. We print, in our present issue, the words written 


for his funeral (though not in fact spoken) by his former 
teacher and Prior, Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. May he rest 
in peace. 


EDITOR. 
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FR. RUPERT HOPER-DIXON, O.P. 


(Words written for his funeral) 


‘‘And devout men took order for Stephen’s funeral and 
made great mourning for him.”’ (Acts viii, 2.) 


IN contrast with the little mourning that was made or is 
recorded for the death of St. James, the Apostle of Jesus and 
the brother of St. John, this great mourning made for St. 
Stephen seems almost an exaggeration of grief. 

Perhaps the reason why the death of the young deacon 
begot great mourning and the death of a great apostle is 
recorded laconically in a line is the element of unexpected- 
ness found in one and absent from the other. 

There could be little unexpected in the martyrdom of a 
great apostle who had been chosen from the twelve who, 
themselves, had been chosen by the Crucified. Indeed it 
would have been the unexpected if this apostle and follower 
of the Crucified had not drunk the chalice of martyrdom 
which his Master had promised him to drink. 

But nothing in Stephen’s short life had prepared his 
brethren for his death. The hail of stones that crushed his 
young life seemed a useless, unintelligible plucking of a 
blossom destined to fruit; but, in God’s unfathomable plan, 
appointed unto death. 

* * * * 

The great mourning we are here making is for one whose 
death, like the deacon Stephen’s, seems almost unintelli- 
gible in its unexpectedness. If the spring blossom is, at its 
best, a promise of autumn fruit, how could we expect to 
mourn, as we are to-day mourning, a promise broken almost 
on being made? 

* * * * 

God gave Father Rupert to the children of St. Dominic 
working in the heavy harvest-field of England. In giving 
him to us, God had endowed him with the gifts that fitted 
him for all the highest activities of our English apostolate. 

He was undeniably, even exuberantly, human. But it 
was not that almost pathological humanity that, in its 
sensitiveness, makes a fillip seem a heavy blow. Rather, it 
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was the manly humanity of the apostle who comes forth 
from scourges rejoicing that he is worthy to suffer for the 
name of Jesus. In this morning’s grief for the dead, there 
are few things that are so irresistibly towards tears as the 
memory of his faith-begotten mirth and laughter. 

* * * * 

God had also seemed to fit him for the English harvest- 
field by unusual gifts of mind. His masters in philosophy 
and theology recognized from the outset an aptness for 
principles which authenticates the philosopher and the 
theologian. But his pupils in philosophy and theology 
recognized in this authentic philosopher and theologian a 
clear, simple, inspiring teacher. 

If, in every activity of his mind, he was a child of St. 
Thomas, it was because, like St. Thomas, in every activity 
of his soul he was a child of St. Dominic. This is but to. say 
that, amidst a thousand enthusiasms of his soul, his religious 
life for God and with God was his fundamental enthusiasm. 
Yet he was no mere medizvalist wishing to go back to 


Dominic and the thirteenth century. By his religious pro- 
fession he was a dedicated Christian seeking to go back with 
Dominic to Dominic’s Master, Jesus of Nazareth, Whose 
coming is always the fulness of time and Whose teaching is 
for all time the fulness of truth. 


* * * * 

Amidst the gifts of mind and soul, fitting him, as we 
thought, for a rich harvest of souls, God had withheld the 
necessary gifts of body; or of that human prudence which 
can keep the lamp of life burning after it has ceased to warm 
and shine. 

We who stand bewildered by his open grave must see in 
this almost unintelligible loss only the mystery of God’s 
Will—perhaps even the mystery of this servant-of-God’s will. 

But his taking from us has so much the character of a 
sacrifice—and perhaps a chastisement!—that we ask God 
to show us if and how this chastisement may be forestalled 
by our memory and still more by our emulation of the dead. 

R.1.P. 
VincenT McNass, O.P. 
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POLITICS AND ETERNITY 


“IF life must come to an end,’’ says Fritz Strich,' ‘‘it is not 
in itself necessary; it is not bound to live. Out of the depths 
of this dolorous recognition and experience there arises that 
which alone makes the spirit to be spirit, and man, man: 
the will to something that is necessary in itself, that neces- 
sarily must perdure and never can terminate.’’ 

“The will to something necessary’’: echoes of the 
Schopenhauerian world as will and imagination? An emi- 
nently ‘‘Western’’ will; a will to action, to movement. A 
will to change, then? And yet a will to something unchange- 
able, necessary in itself, solidly static! 

“‘Unquiet is the human heart, until it rests in Thee, 0 
God,’’ confessed St. Augustine. He did not, in the first 
place, ‘‘will’’ God: before willing Him, He recognized that 
He was already, and that He is necessary in Himself—not 
only so, but that He is the only thing that is necessary in 
itself. Knowing God, he willed to rest in Him and thus to 
transcend the world of change and death, of becoming and 
ending, the world of samsdra, as Indian thought would 
express itself. 

For our St. Augustine’s experience is that of every reli- 
gious soul: the fundamental note of Hindu Philosophy for 
instance is just this contrast between SAT and BHU, be- 
tween Being and Becoming; and its basic problem has ever 
been how to reconcile the two. To Indian thought SAT is so 
much the only really real Reality, that by comparison BHU 
is a world of greater or lesser unreality only: the aseity of 
the Unus Necessarius in its peerless splendour almost blinds 
it to that world of contingency, which is necessarily un- 
necessary. Hinduism has exaggerated the comparative 
insignificance of the contingent and temporal to such an 
extent that, for one of its schools of thought at least, it does 
not really exist at all, but is the phantasm of a mind, dis- 
ordered by folly. 





1 Deutsche Klassik und Romantik, Miinchen, 1928, p. 4. 
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In Europe the exaggeration has not been that of Being, 
but of becoming. Engrossed in ringing the changes in the 
changeable, man has more and more lost touch with that 
which transcends the world of time and change—God, the 
“J am Who am.”’ In post-Renaissance thought God has 
ever further receded as man’s Last End: the more its 
thinkers approximated to the attitude that they ‘‘had no 
further use for that hypothesis’’ (viz. God), the more they 
receded from thought itself and substituted for it the will to 
activity, to busy-ness. 

And yet there remains ineradicable in man’s soul the 
lunging for something that will perdure: witness the above 
quoted passage from Fritz Strich. But, since the contingent 
seems to modern man to fill the whole stage, to obtain the 
non-contingent that he desires, he sees no other means than 
to create it himself out of the contingent. That is the whole 
gist of Humanism: man’s will to be his own saviour out of 
a world that only generates in order to corrupt. This un- 
stable, evanescent, ever into nothingness dissolving world 
man would perfect, so that gradually and ultimately it shall 
reach perfection and, no longer capable of further perfection, 
will remain in such perfection immutably, triumphantly, 
eternally. Man himself will thus transmute the mutable into 
the immutable and Time into Eternity. Man, ‘‘enslaved to 
matter, whether through Science or the State, makes a 
supreme effort to save a godless world by his own unaided 
force,’’ as Jacques Maritain’ puts it; whilst Fritz Strich 
sums up his own Humanism in the pregnant parallel 
sentence: ‘‘all systems of human civilization—whether reli- 
gion, philosophy, art or politics—have only this one mean- 
ing and this one aim: Eternalization.’’$ 

* * * * 

The modern Western exaggeration of the temporal has 
had its inevitable reactions in religious thought. From it 
dates the modern habit of segregating the two spheres of 
Being and of Becoming into two water-tight compartments, 





2““A New Christian Order’’ (Colosseum, June, 1935). 
3 Loc. cit. 
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as if they were two worlds which had absolutely nothing to 
do one with another. Profane and sacred, secular and 
ecclesiastical, temporal and spiritual, economics and moral- 
ity, are terms which became mutually exclusive. Lutheran 
pietism perhaps went furthest in thus not only distinguishing 
but separating God and Caesar. The sublunary world, this 
vale of tears, it held, had become so corrupted by Original 
Sin—not only disordered in its operation, but changed in its 
very nature—that it had become altogether evil and unfit 
for eternalization. The Manichaean error made its re- 
appearance: the body once more was thought of as the 
prison-house of the soul and everything earthly as something 
religiously to be shunned ; and the sole occupation worthy ofa 
Christian was defined as the sanctification of one’s own soul. 
The prevailing individualism of the time—both cause and 
effect of this ego-centric pietism—served to accentuate this 
flight of the soul from contamination’with Society, the State, 
politics, into a devotional heaven of ‘‘pure’’ spirituality. 
It would be idle to deny that these reactions touched also 
Catholic thought. Political history helped to accentuate the 
drift: after a valiant protest against the absolutist claims of 
post-Reformation princes, Catholicism settled down in Cath- 
olic countries to an uneasy acquiescence in a régime, the 
Josephist tendency of which was but thinly disguised by an 
outward show of attachment to the Chair of St. Peter. What 
wonder that in such circumstances the sanctification of the 
individual soul engrossed the attention of devout Catholics 
to the exclusion almost of any thought concerning their social 
and political environment. In countries where the French 
Revolution and its aftermath subsequently installed govern- 
ments frankly hostile to religion, Catholics were indeed 
compelled to enter the political arena for ‘‘the temporal 
defence of their religious liberties and interests’’ (to employ 
the words of Jacques Maritain‘): but this, though ‘‘indis- 
pensable and necessary,’’ was, as he is careful to add, “‘not 
enough.’’ Yet in most countries in which they found them- 
selves in a minority the Catholics preferred to retire into 





4 Loc. cit. 
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their shells, once active fighting against a religious disability 
was over. As a result a mentality often resulted which 
looked down on politics as ‘‘a dirty game,’’ that an aspirant 
after sanctity would naturally leave severely alone, and 
which gave itself superior airs by criticizing all political 
parties and by finding flaws in every measure promoted by 
any of them. 

True, this Catholic segregation policy regarding the 
political life of their respective countries did not obtain 
everywhere. In Germany, for instance, the fight for their 
“religious liberties and interests’’ led Catholics to perpetuate 
their ad hoc political organization and to extend it to all 
political questions, whether affecting religion or not. This 
development led to a sham-unity of all Catholics, which 
pretended that, because as a Catholic one must support, 
say, the Centrum’s fight for the re-admission of the Jesuits, 
one also ought to support its demands for or against Free- 
Trade. This simulation of a fundamental unity, where none 
exists, has in the end led to the ultimate collapse of these 


so-called ‘‘Catholic’’ political parties: a collapse, speeded 
up by the totalitarian claims of dictators, but in any case a 
good riddance. 


* * * * 


For this riddance, it seems to me, has opened the way 
to a truer appreciation of what the Catholic’s attitude to- 
wards politics should be. It has made us all distinguish more 
clearly between the churchmanship and the citizenship of a 
Catholic; and it has made us reflect that there can be no 
fundamental contradiction between these two functions of his. 

Once more the fact that man is a ‘‘political animal’’ has 
been acutely realized: that for ‘‘the good life’? man must 
live in Society, and that man’s civilization is based on his 
being a civis, a citizen. Spiritual individualism has been 
discredited, as well as economic. 

Still, the fundamental difficulty remains: that the soul of 
the individual human person, because immortal, transcends 
all possible political values, because merely temporal. That 
the chief objective of each soul should be its own sanctifica- 
tion, is self-evident: but why should man, just because he 
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is a social being on earth, also aim at the sanctification of 
his environment? That this is the kernel of a difficulty still 
felt by many, can not be doubted. 

One line of argument consists in comparing man’s social 
activities, politics included, to a child’s exercises in the three 
R’s: i.e., as having no objective value in themselves, but 
only serving, subjectively, to train the learner—there, the 
child in the technique of writing, etc.; here, man in the 
acquisition of virtues. Since however these latter virtues are 
of course such as depend for their exercise on social inter- 
course and on the duties of man towards his fellows, the 
question arises at once, what purpose can such social virtues 
have for Eternity, if the social relationship itself is merely 
temporal? And this question is strongly reinforced by a 
feeling of repugnance which would paralyze the political and 
other social activities of men, who could no longer take 
seriously duties reduced to the value of exercise books whose 
ultimate destiny is the waste-paper basket. ‘‘Let’s pretend’’ 
is an excellent incentive for children’s games: it is worse 
than useless for grown-up men who would build Jerusalem 
in England’s green and pleasant land. 

The answer of course must be that man remains a social 
being, in heaven no less than on earth—just as he retains a 
body, nay, his body, not only in this, but in the next world. 
Man’s body is not a toy to be thrown away, when he has 
acquired the virtue of subjecting it to his spirit: man after 
death does not change his own for an angelic nature, but will 
reach beatitude in his own nature—body and soul—super- 
naturally glorified. The resurrection-body, which will be the 
soul’s perfect instrument, is the same as our present body of 
humiliation, only transmuted, as Our Lord’s body was: but 
that transmutation will be conditioned by the extent to 
which we have let Grace transfigure this body of ours here 
on earth. 

If this is true of our individual body, why should parallel 
reasoning not be applicable to our social body as well? It 
will be said that the Christian’s social body is the Church, is 
the Mystical Body of Christ. True: but where is in that case 
room for man’s citizenship? By a round-about way we seem 
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only to have got back to our old bogey, the waste-paper 
pasket. To get out of this vicious circle, let us follow a sign- 
post set up by Jacques Maritain in a paper read by him at 
the Thomist Congress held in August of last year in Poznan.§ 

At the outset, he distinguishes between Christian Church 
and Christendom. By the word ‘‘Christendom’’ he desig- 
nates ‘‘a common, temporal régime of peoples educated in 
and formed by the Christian Faith. Hence, there can be 
only one integral religious truth and only one Catholic 
Church; but there can be a number of Christian civilizations 
and of different Christendoms’’ (p. 184). The underlying 
principle—I may perhaps add—is that, as St. Thomas says 
in his Summa (I, 47, I, 3), ‘‘if the means be equal to the 
end, one only is sufficient.’’ God is the last end of man: but 
no temporal means are equal to Him—therefore there must 
be many alternative means of converting the temporal God- 
wards. Moreover, these temporal means are not merely 
‘instrumental’? means to an end, as the brush is to the 
portrait, but ‘‘have the proper value of an intermediary end 
and constitute chief Secondary Causes which produce an 
effect proportionate to their own specific being’’*—‘‘while 
remaining means, they are also an end on their own 
account.’’? 

Maritain’s penetrating study shows how the neglect of 
these two distinctions led in the Middle Ages to the identifi- 
cation of Church and State: the temporal political organiza- 
tion of the City—the Holy Roman Empire—being considered 
as a purely instrumental ‘‘function of the sacral’’ and as the 
only possible one at that. This error of thinking, that the 
Holy Roman Empire was the unique method of the Church’s 
action upon the World, led to the stultification of the Church 
on the temporal plane and I see in the Great Schism the 
culmination of this wrong tendency, which for the duration 
of this period certainly rendered the Papacy incapable of 
guiding the salvation of human society. 





$I translate from the text, as published in the Vie Spirituelle of 
January 25, 1935. 

6 Ibid., p. 197. 

7 Colosseum, p. 89. 
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To-day we have got far away from the Holy Roman 
Empire. The authority of the State, Leo XIII has taught us, 
is supreme in its own order. The autonomy of a temporal 
entity gua intermediary end has replaced the concept of its 
mere ministeriality subserving the spiritual. Many types of 
a godly city are possible in the world. 

* * * 


* 

With this new light on our search, let us return to the 
distinction we made between man’s Churchmanship and his 
Citizenship, which the sacred concept of the Holy Roman 
Empire had confounded. 

Polis and Ekklesia, we have seen, do not coincide here; 
in the nature of things they cannot do so—here. But ‘‘ab 
hac terrena Jerusalem incipit, ad illam coelestem Ecclesia 
terminat,’’ says already St. Augustine (Enarrationes in 
Psalm. 147). Here, all temporal activity admits of alterna- 
tives, nay, demands a choice between a number of possi- 
bilities. The Church should inspire them all: but it is left to 
the terrena civitas to make the selection. 

And this selection cannot be otiose: if, as St. Augustine 
says, it is to end in the Heavenly Jerusalem, then the 
temporal elements of our social relationships here below 
must be capable of eternalization. ‘‘Nothing defiled nor that 
worketh abomination nor maketh a lie’’ (Apoc. xxi, 27) of 
course can expect to be taken up into ‘‘the holy city coming 
down out of heaven from God’’ (Apoc. xxi, 10): but it isa 
City right enough of which we are to form part in heaven, 
even as on earth we have been created for constituting a 
City; and into that Heavenly City all ‘‘the glory and honour 
of the nations shall be brought’’ (Apoc. xxi, 26). The City 
is God-given and not a man-constructed Utopia: yet human 
elements too are admitted, human collaboration is not ex- 
cluded. The work of Redemption may and should be shared 
in by man—in his social no less than in his individual 
aspect. 

The grandiose prospect thus opens out before man’s eyes 
of being entrusted with a collaboration that, so far from 
being otiose (like baby ‘‘helping’’ mother), is truly respon- 
sible work—God’s almost unimaginable condescension going 
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so far as to leave it to man to select the materials for a 
Heavenly City over which He accepts in advance to reign 
as its King. In this altogether wonderful manner will God 
fulfil the primordial promise He made to Adam at the very 
dawn of Creation, that he should be lord of all creation (Gen. 
i, 26)—and to those who, doubting, wonder how such things 
can be, I think it is legitimate to point to Our Lord’s rela- 
tionship to His earthly parents, to whom we are expressly 
told (Lk. ii, 51) that ‘‘He was subject.’’ As regards the 
temporal needs of the Holy Child, the decision lay with St. 
Joseph: but is this responsible stewardship, of which St. 
Joseph is so supereminent a human exemplar, not the very 
keynote of what all men’s dealings in temporal affairs should 
be? The foster-father of Jesus is also the Patron and Pro- 
tector of Christ’s mystical body on earth, His Church—a 
guarantee, surely, that man’s social relationships, though 
temporal, are capable of being eternalized. 

Placed in this world of Time and Becoming, man’s task 
is to choose between possibilities sub specie aeternitatis. In 
Eternity, in the Heaven of pure Being, there are no further 
possibilities: polis and ekklesia will become one, civil and 
ecclesiastical coincide and all activity becomes liturgy. What 
we have here chosen as our social expression will there— 
eternalized—become our ‘‘reasonable service’: and the 
Kingship of Christ only underlines the religio-political 
essence of all liturgy, which is already the angelic mode of 
worship. 

Man’s instinctive urge to eternalize the temporal is legi- 
timate and not destined to end in frustration: provided that 
man means to offer up to God what his reason has subju- 
gated—be that his body or his soul, his individuality or his 
polity. Man, inasmuch as a part of Christ’s Mystical Body, 
is a leaven, meant to transmute the whole world of Becom- 
ing. Quantitatively minute, he is a ferment capable by 
indwelling Grace to turn the water of nature into the wine of 
supernature, and time into eternity. 

Let us then work, while there is yet time: the night 
cometh, when no man can work. Let us spiritualize the 
material and eternalize the temporal for Christ and His 
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Kingdom; in Him, with Him and for Him, let us redeem 
the time, our time, for the day when ‘‘time shall be no 
longer and the mystery of God shall be finished’ (Apoc. 
x, 6-7). 


H. C. E. Zacuartas. 





IN DEFENCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IT is no new thing for attacks to be made upon the Public 
Schools, and although many of the arguments are, I believe, 
specious, there is a sufficient body of solid and well- 
considered criticism which should and must be fairly met, if 
schools of the older tradition are to survive; and I would 
like to try, in the short space available, briefly to take 
stock of the position and attempt to justify a system which 
many students of education believe to be obsolete. The angle 
of attack has, I think, shifted in recent times; the argument 
which was once very prevalent was the complaint that 
schools turn out all their boys to one pattern, individuality 
and originality being sacrificed in the process. Few people 
denied that the pattern was a good one, but it was felt by 
critics that any deviation from the set model was regarded 
with undue suspicion and dislike. This argument has lost 
some of its force to-day, because conditions have changed 
and public opinion in a school is far more lenient towards 
diversity of outlook and difference of taste; certainly it is 
not true now, and I much doubt if it ever was, that a boy 
interested in the fine arts, music or poetry is regarded as a 
curious or undesirable person. Possibly the very friendly 
relations which exist in most modern schools between master 
and boy may have helped in this change, if it is not pre- 
sumptuous for masters to hope that they do have a humane 
and civilizing influence. 

It is not then so much in this direction that schools have 
to justify their existence. They have to meet a far more 
damaging criticism, damaging because it originates, not 
with the student of education or the psychologist, but with 
the ordinary man in the street. One of the most common 
and poignant sights of the modern world is to see active men 
of ability and education unable to find work or in despair 
taking up jobs to which they are wholly unsuited. At no 
other time, I suppose, in the history of the civilized world 
has the mere struggle for existence become so hard as it is 
to-day. Again and again one meets the same story; public 
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school and varsity men are thrown on the world and find 
to their dismay that their long and expensive education has 
apparently no market value, and are forced to find work 
at the age of nineteen or twenty-two which can be done as 
well, if not better, by a boy of sixteen whose standard of 
education does not rise above that of the School Certificate. 
The trouble is due not only to the overcrowding of so many 
of the professions; very often a career is closed to a boy 
because it may mean an expensive post-school course for 
which there are -no funds available; the Medical and 
Engineering careers are cases where training has necessarily 
to be prolonged three to five years beyond leaving school 
and many families are unable to meet the burden; other 
careers like the Civil Service, the Police, Colonial Service, 
or Diplomatic, are not, broadly speaking, open to candi- 
dates under twenty-one or twenty-two and many of them 
require a University Degree; the Law again is a hazardous 
career, for it will almost certainly mean a long period of 
waiting before a man begins to build up a practice. The 
result of all these obstacles is obvious; it means that a 
greater number of boys are looking for jobs when they leave 
school, whereas in more normal times many of them would 
be going to the Universities, Medical and Engineering Col- 
leges; thus the congestion for immediate openings in busi- 
ness is very great. 

It is not then surprising that parents with sons to educate 
should ask themselves whether, under these new and hectic 
conditions, the public schools are giving boys a training 
which will best enable them to succeed in after life and 
whether the expense and the time are justified by the results. 
Faced with the sterner facts of life and the paramount 
necessity of earning one’s living, can one afford to make 
sacrifices for something which may seem of little practical 
value? There are widespread doubts whether our long 
hallowed methods are not growing out of date and no longer 
correspond to modern needs; that our education is only a 
luxury, which admittedly adds to the graces of life, but has 
no place in the world of to-day. 

This is, I think, roughly the charge which has to be met; 
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and it is a serious one because it is apparently backed up by 
some very formidable and very hard facts. Can a satis- 
factory answer be given, or must one conclude that public 
schools have outlived their time? Well—in the first place 
one may urge that there is a very serious danger of the 
modern outlook becoming too one-sided, that we are tending 
to mistake one part of life for the whole; we are tempted to 
take a more utilitarian view of life than perhaps is justified 
even by the hard conditions imposed upon us by economic 
pressure. Fear for the future, the uncertainty of a decent 
living, the need of securing some immediate post instead of 
being able to wait for something better, tend to distort one’s 
values, and to relegate to the background other aspects of 
life which are equally precious and real. Far be it from me 
to belittle the enormous importance of careers; it should hold 
the first place in the mind of every boy; but I do say this, 
that no career should obscure the value of mental qualities 
which may in themselves contribute very little to one’s 
income. I do feel the importance of stressing this point, 
especially when boys have often to choose careers by neces- 
sity rather than inclination, and are absorbed into profes- 
sions which are perhaps dull and lacking in human contacts; 
there are unfortunately many callings which, especially in 
their earlier stages, are uninspiring and give very limited 
outlet to a boy’s personality, and if a boy has no mental 
resources of his own on which to draw, his life may become 
barren to the extreme. It is here that real education can 
provide something that nothing else can; it can bridge over 
the gap which exists so often between what a boy has to do 
and what he would like to do, and provide a philosophy of 
life and sources of enjoyment which can change a seemingly 
poor existence into a rich and useful one. There are hun- 
dreds of working men up and down the country who would 
bear out the truth of this, men who have been unable by their 
circumstances to develop their natural intelligence and who 
would give anything for the opportunities which a public 
school can provide. 

This is then the first answer to the charge; that modern 
conditions, far from destroying the necessity for a liberal 
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education, actually require it more than ever, in order to 
maintain a sense of values which the practical difficulties of 
life tend to upset. There is no better way of acquiring that 
sense of proportion, that reserve fund of mental interests and 
taste for mental adventures which will last throughout life, 
than by making the fullest use of the education offered by a 
public school, and if one is lucky enough, by a University; 
for it is unlikely in after life that one will have the leisure or 
energy to do so. 

It may appear from this kind of argument that the only 
use of education is to offer consolation to those who are not 
happy in their professions, but I think one may carry the 
argument a step further and hold that education of this kind 
is of very real value in the more practical walks of life. The 
issue is often obscured by the fact that a school or university 
training may not actually help one to secure a position, and 
may be of no apparent advantage in the earlier stages; the 
average work of a junior clerk in an office requires no special 
aptitude beyond that of tidiness, punctuality and alertness; 
qualities which are not of course monopolies of the public 
schools. But whatever career is adopted, the higher posts 
will be open, normally speaking, only to those who show 
some special talent, and it is in these later stages that a 
man’s earlier training will begin to pull its weight; success 
in most branches of life must entail the gift of leadership and 
management of men, and it is here that the right type of 
public school man should come into his own; he will have 
learnt at school—in a smaller sphere—how to handle others; 
he will have known something of responsibilities and duties, 
and he should be able to respond to emergencies with a self- 
confidence and assurance which he will have acquired in his 
later years at school. I do not wish to imply, once more, that 
these qualities are only found in men who come from well- 
known schools; they are found in plenty of men who have 
had no special educational advantages and who by sheer 
force of personality have risen to the top; but I do maintain 
that no system is better adapted for bringing out and 
developing these latent powers of leadership. It is hardly 
necessary to recall the record of the Public Schools in the last 
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War to support this statement. In this connection I would 
also like to emphasize the importance of boys staying at 
school until they are old enough to be given responsible 

itions; if a boy is taken away at the age of seventeen, 
before he has had time to reach a prominent position in the 
school, he will have lost the most vital time of his school 
life, and be deprived of this special opportunity of develop- 
ing these gifts. 

It is at this stage of the argument that the Counsel for the 
Defence would join issue with those who maintain that all 
education should be strictly utilitarian, directed to one 
immediate and practical end. How often does one not hear 
the plea ‘‘Why should I learn this, that, or the other? What 
use is it going to be in after life?’’ The answer perhaps is, 
that very little one does learn at school is of much practical 
value, once all examinations are over; if one analyses for a 
moment the necessary educational requirements of the 
average man in his daily round, how extraordinarily small 
they are; he must read, write, and talk coherently; a little 
elementary arithmetic is probably useful, but what else? To 
most men, what real practical use is all the Science and 
Geography, the Advanced Mathematics, the Latin or English 
Literature he has studied? But what every man who means 
to be a success does need, are certain qualities of mind, such 
as the power of summing up a situation, of seizing upon the 
essentials of an argument, of knowing when a case is proved 
or not proved, the ability of expressing himself in clear 
language, the power of presenting an argument in terms 
which will best appeal to his audience, mastery of detail, 
accuracy of thought and a certain balance and elasticity of 
mind. All these are qualities which are not exactly learnt by 
any direct method, but which, so to speak, filter into the 
mind through the medium of all the various subjects which 
are learnt at school. Not the immediate but the ultimate 
value of school education is not so much the acquirement of 
knowledge but the discipline it gives to the mind. There is, 
I think, no better definition of education than this: Educa- 
tion is what remains when everything you have ever learnt 
has been forgotten. One may forget all the Latin and Greek, 
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or Science and Mathematics, but these things will, if really 
studied, have given a mental training which will be capable 
of being turned to any use, and of dealing far more effectively 
with the problems of practical life. School life can do much 
in this direction, but the ideal continuation of school life is 
the University, and therefore, other things being equal, | 
would urge all parents to try and send their sons to one of 
the Universities, provided of course that he is the type of boy 
who would really benefit by the three years spent there. No 
doubt, however, for some boys it is a waste of time; but for 
a naturally intelligent and interested boy there is no finer 
training in the world. 

There is one more line of defence which I have left to the 
last because it is, I feel, the most important of all. It is 
common nowadays to write and talk about modern needs, 
of scrapping institutions, ideas and ideals which are alleged 
to have no further use. But are the essential needs of the 
modern world so entirely different from those of previous 
epochs? Undoubtedly many things are changed and schools 
along with other bodies must make certain adaptations; but 
whatever changes have taken place in the economic and 
social fabric, one thing remains as true to-day as it ever did; 
a man may be a soldier, lawyer, schoolmaster or stock- 
broker, but that is not the whole of him; he may devote the 
greater proportion of his active hours to his profession, but 
he is also a social being, a member of a state, and probably 
a father of a family. I think there is some danger that these 
aspects of a man’s life are forgotten when education is dis- 
cussed. If there is any force in the plea I have tried to put 
forward that a liberal education is a definite asset in a boy’s 
career, it is much more valuable still in his social and home 
relations. If he leaves school with cultivated tastes and a 
tutored mind, he possesses something which must enrich all 
his relationship with other people and give him the means of 
using his influence to the best purpose. Catholics have a 
special duty in this respect, for there is a great need of 
Catholic educated men—men who can take their place in the 
world alongside of anyone; but to do this, they must have 
the mental equipment necessary to maintain and defend the 
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principles which they themselves follow. And so in conclu- 
sion may be urged the last, and to my mind the strongest 
of the arguments suggested, that a public school education 
develops the whole personality, and not merely a part of it, 
and equips a boy to give the best of himself in every sphere 
of life. 


RICHARD HOPE. 
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A CATHOLIC INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


THE work of the philosopher may be considered funda- 
mentally from two points of view: as an activity directed to 
an object which is of its nature an end and pointing to 
nothing outside itself, or as concentrated upon an object to 
be regarded as a bonum utile, a means to be employed to 
some further purpose. Accordingly as either of these tenden- 
cies predominates will the mind receive, so to say, its 
determination and character, its philosophical habitus. For 
those who accept the first point of view philosophy will be 
an activity formally of the speculative intellect, essentially 
contemplative; for those who accept the second it will be an 
exercise of the practical intelligence, a work, in a sense, 
artistic and creative. 

It will hardly be questioned that for St. Thomas Aquinas 
the object of the speculative intellect, truth (or being as 
known) can never be subjected to any kind of intellectual 
utilitarianism; for the contemplation of truth is the supreme 
end of man, an end which alone gives point and meaning to 
all subordinate activities, itself, in an ultimate and sublime 
sense, completely useless. Consistently then with this view, 
if the philosopher engages in the practical work of teaching, 
his task is not one of rendering the transcendental order 
acceptable to the tastes of his disciples, but of leading their 
minds to the contemplation of truth in its essential clarity 
by subtilizing and strengthening their native powers of 
apprehension; fortificando virtutem intellectivam; in this 
way he participates, in his own degree, in the angelic acti- 
vity of ‘‘illumination’’: idluminare nihil aliud est quam 
manifestationem cognitae veritatis alteri tradere (Summa 
Theol. I, cvi, 1). 

But it may well be urged that in a sublunary world which 
is not one of pure essences there is an equally necessary, if 
less exalted, work to be done: that of making truth accept- 
able to humanity as we find it, of presenting it to the modern 
intelligence in some more palpable form. To treat of the 
things of the spirit in this fashion must be the temptation of 
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every mind sensitive to the intellectual needs of those who 
are neither by profession nor inclination philosophers, and 
when that mind is itself more responsive to the concrete, 
material, existential order (i.e., the order of history) than to 
that of abstract essences (i.e., the order of ‘‘first philosophy’’ 
or metaphysics) this temptation is likely to prove irresistable. 
Indeed, it must be conceded that such a procedure would 
only present itself in the light of a temptation to be overcome 
to those who accept the presuppositions of St. Thomas’s 
philosophy; for others, to whom that philosophy is but a 
system to be speculated through a priori categories of the 
mind, or for whom—not being themselves metaphysicians— 
the supposed requirements of the human spirit are of more 
concern than any preoccupation with an unchanging order 
of eternal truth, it will appear merely as the legitimate 
function of the philosopher. Nor can it be denied that such 
has been the method of many among the choicest Christian 
spirits; Pascal, Newman, von Hiigel and Karl Adam can 
perhaps be said to form in the post-Reformation world a 
lineage of Christian rhetoricians, each possessing, according 
to his peculiar gifts, that ‘‘power to see the possible ways of 
persuasion,’’ which, for Aristotle, was the very definition of 
thetoric. St. Augustine himself, imbued as he was with 
Platonism and a consequent passion for ‘‘the order that 
changeth not,’’ yet regarded the truths of philosophy as 
material to be appropriated and used for the purposes of 
Christian apologetic;' it is to the greatest of the Latin 
Fathers that all subsequent apologists can legitimately 
appeal for justification. 

Accepting the fact of what we may call these two methods 
of approach to, or treatment of, the object of mind, it is but 
common wisdom to attempt to understand and appreciate 
both the one and the other. But before we can do so we 
must first decide whether after all they are two methods of 
approach, and not, in the last analysis, one, whether the 
apparent thesis and antithesis cannot be reconciled in a 





1 Vide De Doctrina Christiana, lib. 11, cap. 40—Migne, P. L., 
34, 63. 
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higher synthesis. A work? by a celebrated German Catholic 
philosopher has recently appeared in which, if not explicitly, 
at least by implication, such a synthesis is attempted. In 
what the translator regards as an effective rejoinder to the 
assertion ‘‘that the construction of a philosophy of religion 
is essentially a Protestant form of activity’’ Fr. Przywara 
presents us with an historico-philosophical essay of great 
interest and subtlety. The English public has already had 
evidence of the author’s ‘‘synthetic powers’’ (sit venia 
verbo) as exercised upon the work of Cardinal Newman; 
but even those who have this much acquaintance with Fr. 
Przywara’s mode of thought will be but little prepared for 
the present tour de force in the ‘‘reconciling of opposites” 
along the lines of the Hegelian dialectic. To pass from the 
unifying within itself of the doctrine of a single writer—and 
that one so basically consistent a thinker as Newman—to the 
application of a similar method upon the universal field of 
Christian philosophy is a step which, if it could be taken at 
all, could only be justified by the possession of Fr. Przywara’s 
immense learning and intellectual endowments. Clearly the 
interest of such an essay must lie in the presuppositions on 
which it is based. No attempt can, of course, be made here 
to examine the validity of the famous method of thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis; it can even be admitted that aspects 
of a situation which differ only conceptually may effectively 
be submitted to such a treatment; but when what have 
hitherto been regarded, by minds not entirely without dis- 
cernment and penetration, as real differences and oppositions 
based upon the reality of individual substances are ‘‘synthe- 
sized’’ with equal facility, we are entitled to enquire how it 
is done. 

It is in his historical judgments that Fr. Pzywara is most 
of all convincing; no doubt it is here that he is most deeply 
affected by his study of Newman. If he lacks the great 
Cardinal’s psychological insight and sense of the concrete 





2 Polarity, a German Catholic’s Interpretation of Religion, by P. 
Erich Przywara, S.J., translated by A. C. Bouquet, D.D. (London, 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. Price 8/6 net.) 

3 A Newman Synthesis. (London, Sheed & Ward, 1930.) 
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reality, he shares with him the absence of partisanship and 
capacity to isolate the dominating aspect of the situation 
which are the indispensable qualifications of the philosopher- 
historian. Speaking, for example, of the mysticism of the 
pseudo-Dionysius and Augustine which has lived on, and 
still lives on, in the Dominican order, he writes (op. cit., 
p. 106): ‘“That aspect of Aquinas in which he approaches 
closely to Augustinianism has its most remarkable and 
evident continuation in this form of piety and its associated 
theology. And regarding this, two things are noteworthy. 
First, its firm objectivity, so firm that the Dominican Order 
has become willy-nilly the servant of the Inquisition, not on 
account of a sort of fanaticism (the great Dominicans were 
all men of childlike humility and even of a tender sensitive- 
ness), but on account of an utter abandonment of all indi- 
vidualism to the service of everlasting truth. Second (and 
the corollary of the first), a clear mystical sense of intimacy 
with God, which is the specific property of souls of this kind. 
God is just ‘‘the’’ Truth (a genuine Augustinian phrase), 
and so the service of the truth is the service of God. The 
liturgical service of God, which is so characteristic of the 
Benedictine, changes with the Dominican into the service of 
Truth.”’ 

But Fr. Przywara is only incidentally concerned with judg- 
ments of this kind. His primary aim is to solve the problem: 
“Does religion, as relation between Deity and humanity, 
come into being from above downwards, as ultimately ‘Act 
of God,’ or is it formed from below upwards, from men, 
and therefore ultimately as ‘Act of Man’?’’ (p. 22). He does 
not—so far as is clear to the present writer from his, at times, 
extremely difficult pages—reach any definitely stated con- 
clusion; but it is perhaps not unjust to interpret him as 
meaning that this problem solves itself, or even that it is no 
problem at all, after it is seen through the process of dialectic 
to which he gives the name of Analogia Entis. 

The concept of analogia entis as it is first explained by 
Fr. Przywara (p. 29-34) is sufficiently lacking in precision 
for the unwary reader to identify it with the all-important 
“analogy of being’’ of St. Thomas Aquinas. Such an identi- 
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fication would be a complete mistake. For St. Thomas 
analogia entis is a metaphysical conception, the corner- 
stone of his metaphysic as such, but in no way dependent on 
supernatural revelation and consequently making no appeal 
to any definition of the Church. With Fr. Przywara it is 
otherwise; for him analogia entis appears to be a notion at 
once metaphysical and theological (and thus is obliterated 
the distinction between Philosophy and Theology so vital for 
St. Thomas); it receives ‘‘its classical expression’’ from a 
decree of the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 (p. 31). From 
this starting point the analogia entis undergoes a number of 
transformations and takes on a ‘‘concrete’’ and dynamic 
character quite alien to the Thomist conception of it. In ‘‘the 
personal religious approach to God’’ the analogia entis is 
“‘practical’’ and assumes a ‘“‘living form’’ which is ‘‘the 
tension between self-abandoning love and adoring rever- 
ence’’ (p. 45); it is ‘‘above both rationalism and irrational- 
ism’’ (p. 47); it is ‘‘self-operating’’ (p. 61); it ‘‘decomposes 
itself in the wealth of its aspects . . . from revelation 
through prayerful experience to scientific reflection’’ (p. 95- 
96); it is to be found in the New Testament itself: ‘‘For this 
analogia entis of the ‘God who hath shined forth in the 
countenance of Jesus Christ’ (II Cor. iv, 6) is assuredly (in 
opposition to the Old Testament preference for the aloofness 
of ‘God the Lord’), the utterance of the nearness of ‘God the 
Father,’ the analogia entis of the Lord’s Prayer, of Him who 
has ‘numbered the hairs of our head’ (Luke xii, 7) and who 
‘so loved the world, that He sent His only begotten Son’ 
(John iii, 16)’’ (p. 98). 

Fr. Przywara is, of course, fully aware that he is using the 
term analogia entis in a manner peculiar to himself; he 
speaks of it having ‘‘for Thomism . . . a kind of intellec- 
tualist form . . . for Scotism a sort of voluntarist form” 
(p. 108); but he is doubtless convinced that he has achieved 
a concept of it which harmonizes and reconciles any appar- 
ent opposition in these two notions in a ‘‘unity beyond all 
difference.’’ Unfortunately, the pronounced historical bias 
apparent throughout the essay, the tendency, not merely to 
point to the essential in historical development, but to place 
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a historical generalization within pre-determined categories 
and then, by implication, to treat the resultant tertium quid 
as a historical fact (i.e., to ‘‘philosophize’’ history according 
to the dialectic of thesis-antithesis-synthesis in the true 
Hegelian manner) leaves one in doubt as to whether the 
analogia entis is anything more than a term signifying a 
confused ‘‘idea-image’’ which, far from being a ‘‘unity 
beyond all difference,’’ is merely the residue arising from 
over-simplification in the sphere of history combined with an 
insufficient analysis of the processes of thought. 

The following passage illustrates the manner in which Fr. 
Przywara outlines—of necessity, broadly; but, we may well 
ask, what cannot history be made to yield on these prin- 
ciples?—the progress of Christian thought from Augustine 
toNewman: ‘‘And thus Augustine is partaker in the thought 
of the Greek fathers, and Augustine lives on in Aquinas, 
while the schools originating from Aquinas partake of 
Augustine’s thought in so far as Thomism develops his ethos 
of God as Truth, Scotism his ethos of God as love; and in 
this continuation of Augustine’s influence there endures the 
old antithesis between the Greek fathers (the Alexandrian 
school) and Augustine (as the fulfilment of the ideas of the 
Antiochene school), since in Thomism the ‘God as All’ 
of the Greeks has a new visage, and in Scotism in its con- 
nexion with Molinism it has the quality of human activity 
expressed in the ‘Love’ of St. Augustine. And so we can 
understand how, in the further progress of this evolution, a 
new pair of opposites arises, in which Molinism itself be- 
comes, as it were, the continuation of Thomism, while its 
own special basic thought of the individual seems to assume 
the specific form of an antithesis. I refer, of course, to the 
famous antithesis of recent times between systematically and 
logically determined scholastic, and historically and psycho- 
logically determined philosophy and theology, which has 
found its classic, if not its final, expression in Cardinal 
Newman’s Essay on Development in Doctrine, for the his- 
torical aspect, and his Grammar of Assent, for the psycho- 
logical aspect’’ (p. 112-113). In like manner can the Cath- 
olic mystics be fitted neatly into their appointed groove; we 
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are to observe the contrast ‘‘between the visual mysticism of 
inward-becoming and the dark-night mysticism of un- 
becoming. The concrete examples are Henry Suso and St. 
Francis on the one hand, and St. John of the Cross on the 
other’’ (p. 66). 

But it is when the analogia entis is applied to the philo- 
sophical systems that its crude arbitrariness stands most 
clearly revealed. ‘‘For classical Catholic philosophy (Augus- 
tine and Aquinas), as for classical modern philosophy (Kant 
and Hegel), the starting point is the reflection of the ego 
upon itself’’ (p. 34). After this we need be surprised at 
nothing that Fr. Przywara may discover in the history of 
human speculation. But even in this state of preparedness 
we should scarcely have expected the almost incredible 
statement that ‘‘With him [Aquinas] ‘thought’ bears, in the 
first place, a clearly active character, and is not so much 
‘seeing’ as ‘doing’; primarily active and not visionary 
intellect’ (p. 104). It would seem that the whole Thomist 
teaching on the essential part played in knowledge by the 
intellectus possibilis has been misunderstood! —or are we to 
adopt the more generous hypothesis that Fr. Przywara’s 
vast reading has not included a study of St. Thomas’s 
Commentary on Aristotle’s ‘‘De Anima,’’ Lib. ITI, Lect. ix?! 





* From the context it is evident that by ‘‘clearly active character” 
Fr. Przywara means not the immanent activity of intellectual appre- 
hension, but the transitive, practical activity which terminates in 
the formation of an object of knowledge. To attribute such a notion 
to St. Thomas can only arise from ascribing to the ‘‘active intellect” 
(intellectus agens) a factitive,creative power—a misinterpretation, in 
its turn, perhaps due to attempting to ‘‘synthesise’’ the Thomist 
epistemology with a theory of knowledge diametrically opposed to 
it. In reality, the function of the intellectus agens is not to construct 
the object, but to actualise its latent intelligibility, so that the object, 
thus rendered intelligible in actu, thereupon actualises the intellectus 
possibilis (from this point of view the act of knowledge is essentially 
passive—‘‘pati quoddam’’) to form a union of complete identity; the 
intellectus agens no more constructs the object of thought than a 
light constructs the objects it illuminates—a comparison constantly 
employed by St. Thomas in this context. (For the more important 
texts on St. Thomas’s conception of the act of knowledge see the 
‘‘Bibliographie sommaire’’ in J. Maritain’s Réflexions sur I’ Intelli- 
gence et sur sa vie propre, troisitme edition, p. 50. Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie., Paris, 1930.) 
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From what has so far been said it must be evident that Fr. 
ara’s ‘‘interpretation of religion’ can only be accept- 
able to those who acquiesce in his treatment of history as a 
kind of mathematical science, as material patient of the 
philosophizing to which he submits it. But such a concession 
will not readily be made by those who are not already com- 
mitted to an idealistic philosophy; those who hold that 
knowledge is essentially an apprehension from without, not 
an evolution from within, will perhaps subscribe to the 
verdict of so impartial a witness as Bishop Lightfoot: 
“every historical question must be decided by striking a 
balance between conflicting probabilities,’’® a judgment in 
accordance with the ‘‘conjectural probability’ which is all 
that St. Thomas looks for where ‘‘human affairs’’ (negotia 
humana) are in question.® 
The treatment of history as a ‘‘science,’’ as a kind of 
geometrical process yielding almost mathematically certain 
conclusions, has recently provoked a noteworthy protest. 
“The incorporation of history within science, carried out in 
our day by a number of spirits and in the most diverse 
orders of reality, is perhaps, after pragmatism, the worst 
menace which has ever been directed against speculative 
thought; the continuity within a single intellectual organism 
(un organisme noétique unique) between the intelligible 
necessities, objects of science, and the contingencies of 
existence, objects of history, can only be established by 
ascribing the same kind of intelligibility to the ideal develop- 
ment of essential properties and to the actual unrolling of 
events; whereupon, either contingence will disappear and 
the universe will be conceived after the manner of an axiom 
in pure act which, we know not why, experiences the need 
of projecting itself in space and evolving in time, and science 
will rest on a fundamental delusion; or else necessity itself 
will give ground, and science will rest upon nothing at all.’’? 





5 Lightfoot: Epistle to the Galatians, p. 55. 

6 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, cv, 11, ad. 8. 

7Yves Simon, Introduction a l’ontologie du connaitre, p. 127, 
note 1. (Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1934.) 
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A unity beyond all difference,* as Fr. Przywara so acutely 
feels, is truly the end of the human mind, but not everyone 
will acknowledge that it is to be found along the path which 
he indicates. It will be admitted that the analogia entis 
is the key to the solution of the problem; not, however, an 
analogia entis which will appear to many as an impossible 
fusion of idealism and historical dialectic, but an objective 
intellectualist concept, in no way ignoring the real distinc- 
tion between ‘‘the one and the many,’’ but which, while not 
being itself ‘‘the Vision,’’ does not exclude such a consum- 
mation; a consummation vouchsafed, not as the term of 
some philosophical antithesis, but as a gift from on high, 
a gesture of graciousness that no philosophy can explain— 
not even a ‘‘philosophy of religion.’’ Such is the analogia 
entis of the Common Doctor of the Church, with whose 
teaching, both in itself and its development, Fr. Przywara 
appears so strangely unfamiliar.? Nor can there exist, as 
one might be led to suppose, any ‘‘more intellectualist 
schools of Thomism’’ (p. 126) than that of St. Thomas him- 
self; as if for him, in dealing with the ultimate questions, 
there could be any alternative qualification to that of intelli- 
gence: cujuslibet scientiae principium est intellectus;™. . 
divina scientia . . . est maxime intellectualis.™ 

8In his own terminology: the solution to the problem of the 
relation of Deity (the coincidentia oppositorum, the ‘‘unity of oppo- 
sites’’) and the creation (p. 12-14). 

9 In his extensive bibliographies no reference is to be found to the 
celebrated tractatus of Cajetan’s, De nominum analogia, a work of 
capital jmportance for the study of analogia entis; M. T.-L. Penido’s 
recent magisterial treatise Le réle de l’Analogie en Théologie 
dogmatique (Paris, Vrin, 1931) is also apparently unknown to Fr. 
Przywara; still less does he show any first-hand acquaintance with 
the work of the modern French Thomists, who are generally con- 
sidered to be in the authentic tradition of the master. When it is 
recalled that the philosophy of St. Thomas has been officially stated 
to be that of the Church itself (‘‘cuius doctrinam, ut quam plurimis 
in omni genere litterarum monumentis testata est, suam Ecclesia 
fecerit.’’—Litt. Encyc. Studiorum Ducem Pii PP. XI, 29 Jun., 1923 
—Acta Ap. Sed., vol. xv, p. 314), this lacuna in the otherwise great 
erudition of Fr. Przywara must be taken into account when estima- 
ting the value of his conclusions as to what constitutes the “classical 
Catholic philosophy.”’ 

10 In Boetium De Trin., q. 11, art. 11, ad. 7. 

11 Ibid, q. vi, art. 1, resp. ad tertiam quaestionem. 
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A CATHOLIC INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


For St. Thomas, the ‘‘unity beyond all difference’’ is to 
be seen as an intellectual vision; but, by a sublime paradox 
—a paradox of which he himself was completely aware,” 
and to which his theology provides the key—not as a vision 
reserved for the ‘‘intellectuals.’’ We have received no 
assurance that ‘‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ In the 
words of one more enlightened even than St. Thomas: 
“. . ,. the foolish things of the world hath God chosen, that 
he may confound the wise: and the weak things of the world 
hath God chosen, that he may confound the strong’’ (I Cor. 
i, 27); but here there can be no question of the ‘‘folly’’ and 
“weakness’’ which deny man’s inherent goodness and 
belittle the splendour of his intelligence. To detract from the 
natural perfection of the creature is to derogate from the 
divine perfection itself; detrahere . . . perfectioni creatur- 
arum est detrahere perfectioni divinae virtutis.“ It is the 
“folly’’ of seeking to imitate a suffering Redeemer in the 
face of a contemptuous world, the ‘‘weakness’’ of submission 
to a light infinitely higher than its own. By this ‘‘wisdom,’’ 
and perhaps by it alone, can man be strengthened in the 
realization that in the order of nature as in the order of grace, 
he has nothing that he has not received. Yet it remains, with 
all appropriateness, that only by his highest faculty, the 
intellect, can he even begin to understand the things which 
“the eye hath not seen nor the ear heard,’’ the revelation of 


abiding Truth. 
AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 





2 Vide ibid., q. 11, art. 111, ad. 1. 
13 Contra Gentiles, lib. 111, cap, 69. 
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FREEDOM TO SURRENDER 


“‘NOW it appears to me that almost any man may, like the 
spider, spin from his own inwards, his own airy citadel. The 
points of leaves and twigs on which the spider begins her 
work are few, and she fills the air with a beautiful circuiting. 
Man should be content with as few points to tip with the fine 
web of his soul, and weave a tapestry empyrean—full of 
symbols for his spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual 
touch, of space for his wanderings, of distinctness for his 
luxury.’’ These words of a nineteenth century poet are the 
doctrine of a decadent scholasticism in creative art. Objec- 
tivity is passivity to a world that is only a function of one- 
self—‘‘the innocent eye,’’ or else it is creation by the self. 
But beauty is not a measurement of an eye that first blinds 
itself to the object measured. It has to be conquered and 
found, and conquest means pain. It requires the effort of a 
body and soul caught up in life, in the commerce of the wind 
and the rain. The philosopher approaches truth by several 
routes, to do justice to its diversity and without prejudice to 
its unity: similarly the writer must approach beauty actively 
otherwise his view will be remote and partial. The Pre- 
Raphaelite aesthetes selected beautiful words from a dic- 
tionary and so composed their poems. The Georgians 
abandoned the dictionary for the countryside, and the late 
Georgian, Mr. Auden, abandons the countryside for the 
town. But objectivity requires only one abandonment, and 
that abandonment neither the nineteenth century nor the 
twentieth century can countenance: and that is the abandon- 
ment of the self. The work of art is not the visual tension, the 
interplay of convex and concave. It is plastic action. A 
private poem is therefore an escape from reality, both be- 
cause that is the condition of its creation, and because it is 
public to one, and reality public to all. Mr. Auden’s The 
Orators shows that he is not the fearless rider into the unseen 
that he claims to be: the recurrent sneer is the expression of 
an escapism that does not accept the evil he has found, or the 
necessity that faces him: 
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‘Nothing shows the power of the enemy more than that 
while the fact that a state of tension seeks to relieve itself, 
seems to us to be perfectly obvious, an orderly arrangement, 
the natural result of such an effort, is inexplicable without 
introducing first causes or purposive ends. 

“The second law of thermodynamics—self-care or mind- 
ing one’s own business’’ (p. 41). 

Contrasting with this, the Christian surrender to God is 
an adventure out of the world of self into the unseen world 
of grace that transcends self. God is the Reality, not merely 
as the First Cause as Auden would admit, but because every 
cause can be forced back to Him: and even if beauty does 
not at least touch reality at a tangent, yet, just because it is 
something we can never get to the end of, it is in contact 
with God: for that is the definition of God. 

In the ancient world of Fate and Necessity plot was 
apposite in art. Catholicism upset this unrelenting mecha- 
nism and the life of man becomes not a plot but a growth. Yet 
the extreme of Marcel Proust is not for the Catholic writer 


more valid than the extreme of Calvin: if the latter chokes 
growth, the former denies it. Our destiny is hidden but 
present, as the sacramental Christ is hidden but present. 
Nevertheless art is not life nor a context for life: it is a 
notation that has correspondence with life. The cry 


Enough of gondolas, hammocks and garlands; I want someone 
to build me music I can live in, like a house! 


is timely, but the desire is vain. But because art is a nota- 
tion, sentimentality, even about Catholic things and people, 
is anti-artistic, realizing as it does the fear of going under 
the skin of reality, and so destroying the correspondence. 
With Mauriac, half-hearted Christianity is to be floodlit 
without mercy if the artist himself is to survive it. 

Without plot, however, can the work of art be a unit? 
Mr. Wilson Knight points out how Shakespeare unifies his 
work with the symbols, for example, of music and tempest. 
Mr. Auden himself uses the Airman to symbolize the life of 
tealization of self. Evidently then symbols may or may not 





1 A Call to Order, by J. Cocteau, p. 19. 
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project from reality and nothing represents reality with 
certitude except reality itself. No external schematic inten- 
tion can override the dogmas of original sin and the 
Incarnation, which might well, better than any aesthetic 
formula, impose their laws on the Catholic novelist. If the 
dogma of original sin, then the Incarnation, for Christianity 
is only negative because positive. 

The modern writer has not faced Christianity. Auden 
does not know it, and The Orators presents its lowest speci- 
mens. He reverts to an ideal of ancestor-worship, which is 
a denial of history instead of an affirmation, because he 
reserves it to his biological ancestor. His real ethic however 
is a private ethic and as much an escape from God as a 
private poem is an escape from criticism. The intellect has 
the primacy in us, and imprisoned as it is in the spatio- 
temporal it cries out for ventilation. Auden admits that God 
is an end and a beginning. But logic itself asserts that the 
connexion between beginning and end should not be buried, 
and that also is God. We are not left to develop our aware- 
ness as we prefer, like a machine that turns helplessly until 
by necessity it stops: that is the loss of freedom. By baptism 
we enter into a new life whereby Christ becomes incarnate in 
us, expelling all that is alien to Himself from our bodies and 
our souls: and we can choose to retain that and expel Him. 
The dogmas of the Church are the traffic signals that ensure 
a quiet road and prevent us crashing into other cars: they 
are even the fuel necessary to the awareness that Mr. Auden 
would cultivate. Hence there can only be one answer to Mr. 
Auden’s final prayer: 

Not, Father, further do prolong 
Our necessary defeat; 

Spare us the numbing zero-hour, 
The desert-long retreat. 

If it is defeat in this life, it is zero-hour and retreat in the 
next, and only in Christ is there victory. There is no other 
answer. 

To be with God everlastingly one must be with Him 
temporally. Every act must be plotted in line with God’s 
will, and if God’s will is admitted, space and time do not 
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neutralize it, even paralyze it. If we seek complete terres- 
trial otherness from God’s will, hell itself will complete that 
otherness alone. The rhythm of reason is not destroyed either 
here or there; it persists: it becomes insistent. Truth is not 
a kind of ectoplasm of self. Even the egoist cannot row with 
the oars flat side up in the water, nor can he swim by pro- 
pelling the water with an anaemic arm, nor can he sing 
without pursing up his energy. The naked sense is not the 
camera of the real. Pain descends like a darkness on body 
and spirit, and death, we know, is inevitable, and if there is 
not a light outside, there is a light nowhere. There is often 
an internal Cross after baptism or before. What therefore I 
am suggesting is not a surrender to pain and the espousal of 
Christianity because the Cross is a brilliant metaphor, for 
even if our life was painless and the access to reality easy, 
the contemplation of truth would be cathartic, for truth is 
not only a floodlight, it is a fire; it illumines reality and 
destroys its antithesis. Grace is dynamic; it creates a new 
awareness and canalizes the old; there are moments in the 
lives of the saints when all the effort of mankind rises to an 
apex and we catch our breath, as we might in the theatre at 
the voice of an actress singing, as though the sum of her 
beauty was playing on a single nerve. 


JoHN DURKAN. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND CATHOLIC LIFE 


THE zeal which has come over some of us to develop 
Catholic Action in obedience to the Holy Father’s command 
is altogether admirable and it is unfortunate that there are 
still so many yet untouched by it. But there is a danger, 
which has already appeared in a mild degree, of this zeal 
developing into a mere passion for external works. The 
inner spirit which gives rise to Catholic Action gradually 
disappears and those who have not yet acquired the zeal are 
still less inclined to take part in the new apostolate. The 
excesses of the fervent and the criticism of the lukewarm are 
alike due to the error which consists in thinking that unless 
we are obviously DOING something we are not participating 
in Catholic Action. To many of us Catholic Action still 
means principally public demonstrations, protests to mem- 
bers of Parliament, anti-Birth-Control agitation, accom- 
panied by the painful futility of numerous committee meet- 
ings. Some of these external effects are indeed produced by 
Catholic Action, but they are quite secondary to the real 
movement, which is simply the overflowing of the inner life 
of the Catholic. 

For Catholic Action is essentially Catholic Life, we are 
told by the Pope, who has done most to inaugurate this 
movement of modern times. ‘‘Catholic Action is justly 
identified with the Christian life,’’ said Pope Pius XI to the 
students of the Mexican Institute on May 29, 1934. It is the 
characteristic of life to give rise to external works. to common 
social activity, but these are not the essence of life, nor are 
they the essence of Catholic Action. This view is not really 
opposed to the better known definition which states, ‘‘Cath- 
olic Action is nothing other than the participation of the laity 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy’’ (Letter to Cardinal 
Bertram, November 18, 1928). Viewing these two definitions 
together, it becomes clear that Catholic Action is a sharing 
in the age-old task of the Church, the spreading of the grace 
of Christ to the world. Behind it all stands the figure of 
Christ, and Catholic Action is successful just in so far as it 
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makes Him better known, more loved and thereby initiates 
or revives the life of grace in the souls of men. It is the task 
of the Bishops and Priests to spread by teaching and the 
administration of the Sacraments that grace of Christ to the 
members of His visible Church. This of itself is so enormous 
a task that there is comparatively little opportunity to deal 
with lapsed Catholics and still less to make effective contact 
with Protestants. Moreover it often happens that the priest 
is precluded by his very office from reaching those who most 
need the grace of Christ. Bad Catholics are embittered and 
Protestants mistrust his motives. It remains therefore for 
the more fervent laity, directed by the teaching of the 
Bishops and the grace of Christ within them, to carry on in 
their own circles where they are accepted and where others 
will listen to them, the work of the hierarchy. Granted this 
minimum of organization, the method of procedure in Cath- 
olic Action becomes quite secondary. Inevitably these more 
fervent lay-people will by good example and occasional 
conversation act as apostles in the circle which they 
frequent. 

Catholic Action is thus seen to be, above all, Life—Life 
organized by the hierarchy and distributed to others by lay 
apostles. 

It is Life, Christian Life, pre-eminently Spiritual Life, 
Divine Grace coming from God through Christ and His 
ministers to the human soul. Life increases and gives rise 
to further and more abundant life. Owing to a variety of 
causes certain species may dwindle in numbers and perhaps 
cease to exist at all, but the normal and natural thing is for 
living things to multiply and this by vital processes. Life is 
necessary to reproduce life. And if scientists should ever be 
able to produce life from a non-living reality it would be an 
abnormality in the scheme of things. The Catholic Church 
here as everywhere employs for the production of super- 
natural effects means which in themselves are normal and 
natural. Granted a deep spiritual life in the soul of an 
individual, the customary living contact of that individual 
with others will increase or re-create their spiritual life. His 
living example also shows to them the possibility of attaining 
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a higher degree of spirituality. And his natural conversation 
elevated by the living grace within him attracts them, makes 
them long to have the same grace themselves and impels 
them to seek after it. Without any further effort, without any 
writing of books, learned discourses or violent controversy, 
one essential of Catholic Action is here fulfilled and even 
brought to an effective conclusion. 

It is true that the immediate effect is not evident and that 
the production of manifest results will be slow. But the seed 
is sown and will bear fruit in due time. The answer to those 
who complain of the tardy coming of the fruit is given in 
forceful words by M. Pierre Bayart in his recent work, 
L’ Action Catholique Specialisée (pp. 70-71): ‘‘And do you 
count as nothing the effects which this method permits us 
to realize? Creating new attitudes of mind, changing an 
atmosphere, causing prejudice to fall away, gradual en- 
lightenment of men’s minds and opening of their eyes, 
transforming souls, giving meaning to a gesture and a soul 
to dead customs, the revival, little by little, of religious 
faith, and already, here or there, under the influence of this 
psychological transformation, even outward actions and the 
expression of the spirit in reality. ... A ‘Renewal of 
Spirit’? Is it not precisely this?’’ 

It is quite unimportant on whom this living influence is 
exercised, whether they be fervent or lukewarm or lapsed 
Catholics, or even Protestants. And the effect on Protestants 
need not be conversion to the Catholic Church. The first and 
most important thing is to create in them the love of Christ 
and the beginnings of sanctifying grace. It is the first and 
also the last end of all Catholic Action, it is the purpose of 
Christ’s Church on earth (which after all is only a means by 
which men come to Christ). We must be careful to avoid the 
appearance of proselytizing, remembering that while the 
visible Church is the most secure means of salvation God 
also has His own ways of bringing souls to His Presence. 
Catholic Action also co-operates with God in these other 
ways. In many cases actual conversion will be the result of 
these efforts, for once life is planted it will grow, flourish and 
increase of itself until it finds an atmosphere where it can be 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND CATHOLIC LIFE 


directed and guided in its increase, the visible Catholic 
Church. 

Catholic Action is concerned directly with spiritual, not 
material, life. It is therefore not directly political, since 
politics is concerned with material welfare as its immediate 
object. But Catholic Action will ultimately influence politics 
in so far as it elevates the minds of politicians who come into 
contact with its living force. And the more this life is spread 
to the souls of men, the more they come into contact with 
the sweetness of Christ manifested in the souls of others, the 
more will Christ’s love dominate their actions and direct 
their policy. It will ensure just legislation in home affairs 
and a more widespread charity in the outer world, thus 
establishing the true peace of Christ in the kingdom of 
Christ and effecting completely the end of Catholic Action 
and of the Church’s mission. 

Catholic Action is not political, but it is social. For Cath- 
olic Action is life and life takes on a social form. From the 
dawn of human history man has sought to enter into society 
with his fellows for the preservation and improvement of his 
life. Each child receives life from society and enters with its 
first breath the society of the family. Natural life is social 
and spiritual life also takes on a social form. The Church 
herself is a society and gathers together her children in 
association with one another. The Mass is a public and social 
act, the Holy Eucharist a common table where Life is given 
as food to members of Christ’s society. Catholic Action 
follows the same direction and takes on a social form. 
Realizing this, those who take part in Catholic Action will 
be generous with the riches of Catholic life at their disposal. 
They will not stifle it in narrow asceticism, but will cherish 
and direct the impulse of life seeking to spread itself beyond 
the confines of their own souls. 

Social contact takes place in definite circles. Business 
men meeting together in the natural conditions of their busi- 
ness life can influence the spiritual lives of one another. 
University students direct their influence first to other stu- 
dents. Working men can introduce the spirit of Catholicism 
to their fellow-workers. All this by means suitable to the 
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sphere of life. The methods of good example and friendly, 
unforced conversation will hold good in every sphere, but 
additional force is given to these methods if, for instance, the 
business man is noticed by his colleagues to be carrying on 
business with a view to justice and charity, considering the 
common welfare in addition to his own enrichment, if the 
University student can show that great learning is not in- 
compatible with the Catholic Faith, or if the working man 
can gradually make his companions see that the Catholic 
Church is not for an exclusive caste but for all men and has 
indeed shown herself to be in a special way the defender of 
the rights of human labour. In this too the method to be 
followed has been laid down by the Pope, notably in the 
Quadragesimo Anno: ‘‘Undoubtedly the first immediate 
apostles of the working-men must themselves be working- 
men, while the apostles of the industrial and commercial 
world should themselves be employers and merchants.”’ 
Catholic Action is Life organized by the hierarchy. In the 
first place this Life is directly communicated by Christ 
through the Divinely appointed hierarchy of Bishops and 
Priests to the members of His Church. The control of the 
hierarchy does not end there. It is their task also to direct 
the spiritual life thus acquired to the fullest advantage for the 
sanctification of the souls who receive it. This they do by 
preaching and spiritual direction. They have a further duty; 
they are the dispensers of the grace of Christ and are 
ordained for the purpose of directing that grace to human 
souls, whether these are within the visible Church or not. 
For obvious reasons they cannot have much direct influence 
on those outside the Church nor even upon many less fervent 
Catholics. It remains for the laity by Catholic Action to 
continue the task of the hierarchy in spreading grace to these 
souls. But the hierarchy must always exercise a controlling 
influence. Each plays the part proper to it. The priest 
encourages the lay person to greater fervour and instructs 
him in those aspects of his religion which he most needs in 
his particular sphere. The layman knows the best methods 
of approach and what it is in the Catholic Faith that these 
souls especially lack. There arises here the need of some 
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rudimentary organization in the form of study-circles or 
centres where results may be compared and where one can 
learn from another what methods of approach have been 
most successful. Priests, understanding and capable, are 
required to direct such centres, to assist by their theological 
knowledge, to encourage by their apostolic zeal. But the 
essential activity must be left to the laity—the priest must 
not become a mere dictator. 

The exact form of organization is of secondary importance 
and must in any case be adapted to national conditions. 
Undoubtedly the organization most in harmony with the 
Pope’s requirements is, according to his own words, the 
movement known in Belgium and France as the Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne, Catholic Working Youth. Though by 
this time widespread, developed and highly organized, it yet 
retains the essential characteristics of Catholic Action as 
outlined above. The movement has indeed been introduced 
into England and can be adapted to English conditions, but 
we cannot yet presume to say that it is the ideal form of 
organization for this country. It may be that in the course of 
time England will furnish an example of another organiza- 
tion which is even more in accordance with the Pope’s wish. 

From all this is it clear that one who participates in 
Catholic Action thus organized is a true apostle. He is not 
content to keep his spiritual life to himself but seeks to 
spread it to others. Where Catholic Action is established he 
Teceives a mission to do this. He is sent. And an apostle is 
precisely one who is sent. 

The apostles of Catholic Action in this country will have 
in view national conditions and, in obedience to the instruc- 
tion of the hierarchy, will adopt those methods of approach 
which are most likely to appeal to the English character. 
But the spirit of Catholic Action and the primary method of 
obtaining its effect must hold in this country as in any other. 
For the spirit is the spirit of Christ with its universal appeal 
and the method is the common human method of approach, 
which is adopted by men and women the world over without 
tegard for class or nation. 

EDWARD QUINN. 
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A DOMINICAN MARTYR IN HAMPSHIRE 


Venerable Robert Nutter, O.P.: Martyred at Lancaster, July 26, 
1600, ‘‘a man of a strong body but of a stronger soul, who rather 
despised than conquered death, and went before his companion 
(Mr. Thwing) to the gallows with as much cheerfulness and joy, 
as if he had been going to a feast, to the astonishment of the 
spectators.’’ (Dr. Champney.) 


IN the year 1579, two brothers arrived at the Douai College 
(Rheims) to pursue their studies for the priesthood. Their 
names were Robert and John Nutter, of Burnley in Lanca- 
shire.! After having been ordained priests, they both left 
France in the year 1582, in order to devote the remainder of 
their lives to the salvation of their fellow-countrymen in 
England. John Nutter was shipwrecked off the coast of 
Suffolk and, being discovered, arrested on suspicion of being 
a priest. He was imprisoned for two years in the Marshalsea 
and finally suffered martyrdom at Tyburn on February 12, 
1584.2 The other brother, Robert, appears to have landed 
on the Hampshire coasts for, on the report of a spy named 
Dodwell, he frequented the houses of the Hampshire gentry. 

In those days a price was set upon the head of every 
seminary priest arriving upon these shores. Discovery 
meant death to the priest. Those who harboured the priests 
were liable to be charged as ‘‘abettors of treason.’’ A high 
place of honour should therefore be accorded to those gentry 
in Hampshire who received Father Robert Nutter in their 
homes. 

The copious State Papers relating to Papists at the Public 
Record Office make it possible in some measure to restore 
these forgotten heroes and heroines to our esteem. 

Catholic priests and laymen travelling from the Continent 
were wont to land on the shores of Portsmouth Harbour. 
Porchester Castle and other small havens were in medizval 
times accessible by sea, but are now disused owing to the 
silting up of the coastal shores. From Havant on the Sussex 





1 Dominican Martyrs in Great Britain, by Raymond Devas, O.P. 
2 Memoirs of Missionary Priests, by Richard Challoner. 
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border to Fareham in Hampshire, there was a long line of 
wharves and quays, together with many small creeks and 
inlets where sailing ships and boats were moored. 

At nightfall it was the custom (so it was said) for priests 
travelling from the Continent to leave their ship before it 
reached port. The priests were secretly rowed ashore in 
small boats into one of the numerous inlets adjacent to the 
lands of some friendly Papist. After resting for a night or 
two they travelled further afield to Winchester or Petersfield, 
whence they could readily make their way to any other part 
of England. 

It must have been a thrilling experience to the young 
priest to land on his native shores under the shelter of dark- 
ness, amongst strangers and in a part of the country un- 
known to him. 

In all probability Father Robert Nutter landed in England 
on the shores of Portsmouth harbour in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient town of Fareham. An old road from Fareham 
skirted the north side of Portsdown Hill and led past the 
villages of Boarhunt and Southwick to Petersfield and thence 
to London. Following this old road to Southwick, near the 
toadside may be seen the ancient Saxon Church of Boarhunt. 
At the neighbouring Manor House under the alias of Askew, 
Father Robert Nutter enjoyed the hospitality of the Henslow 
family. 

What record have we of the Henslows being resident at 
Boarhunt? Inside the ancient Saxon Church there may be 
seen a remarkable Tudor monument surmounted by three 
delicately carved figures representing the three Sister Saints 
of Faith, Hope and Charity. Below on the panels are 
engraved the initials R.H. (with arms of the Henslow 
family), C.P. (with arms of the Pounds), and K.P. (with 
arms of the Pooles). The monument was erected to Ralph 
Henslow, who died in 1577.5 The mother of Catherine (wife 
of Ralph Henslow) was a member of the family of Pound 
and a connection of Thomas Wriothesley, first Earl of 
Southampton (to whom the manor of Boarhunt formerly 





3 Victoria County History of Hants, Vol. III, p. 145. 
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belonged). Helen, the daughter of Ralph Henslow, married 
John Fortescu, grandson of the martyr Blessed Adrian 
Fortescu, Knight of St. John. John Fortescu was also a 
great-grandson of Blessed Margaret Poole (Countess of 
Salisbury), through his mother, Katherine, daughter of Sir 
Geoffrey Poole of Lordington. It is evident therefore that 
the arms on the monument bear testimony to these 
relationships. 

It is probable that Fr. Robert Nutter would have become 
acquainted with John Fortescu and his wife, Helen, then 
resident in Hampshire. Helen Fortescu (née Henslow) 
achieved an enviable fame for her cleverness and wit in 
deceiving Topcliffe and his band of pursuivants. In the 
Chronicle of St. Monica’s Convent at Louvain, it is related 
that ‘‘Topcliffe could not abide her because she played him 
so many pretty tricks in shifting away the priests out of his 
fingers.’"* Her nephew, Anthony Fortescu, resided in the 
neighbourhood of Boarhunt and was reported to be a sup- 
porter of Mary Queen of Scots. 

An interesting link is afforded by this family with 
Shakespeare and the Dominican Order. In 1590 Father 
Robert Nutter became a prisoner in Wisbech Castle, about 
which time he became a member of the Dominican Order. 
During the selfsame year John Fortescu and his wife, Helen, 
leased and occupied the Gatehouse at Blackfriars (part of 
the old Dominican Priory in London). Here the pair enter- 
tained priests and refugees, who by secret passages were led 
out to the water-ways of the River Thames, whence they 
could make good their escape. Ben Johnson was resident at 
Blackfriars in 1605, where he is cited as a recusant.® The 
Fortescus were still living then at the Gatehouse. Is it not 
likely that our great dramatist visited Blackfriars to see his 
friend Ben Johnson? In r611z William Shakespeare pur- 
chased the lease of the Gatehouse and its precincts from 
Henry Walker, minstrel and citizen of London.*® 





4 Chronicle of English Augustinian Canonesses at Louvain, by 
Dom Adam Hamilton, Vol. II. 

5 Catholic Record Society, Vol. 34. 

6 Life of William Shakespeare, by Theodore Chambers. 
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A DOMINICAN MARTYR IN HAMPSHIRE 


The Hampshire gentry whose houses Robert Nutter fre- 
quented were likely to have been friends and acquaintances 
of the Earl of Southampton, if not of Shakespeare’s Patron, 
the third Earl, at least of his father, known as the ‘‘Catholic 
Earl.’’ Boarhunt, the seat of the Henslow family, was but 
five or six miles from Titchfield, the Hampshire residence of 
the Earls of Southampton. 

The heroic fortitude of the Henslow family is exemplified 
by Hampshire Recusant Lists of Elizabeth’s reign. A recu- 
sant, be it noted, was one who failed to attend the services 
of the Church of England as established by law. By the Act 
of 1581 a fine of £20 per month was imposed upon such 
recusants; moreover it was accounted High Treason to 
reconcile or be reconciled to the Catholic Church. 

Catherine, widow of Ralph Henslow, and Catherine, wife 
of Thomas Henslow, were cited as recusants for Boarhunt.’ 
In 1586 the aged widow Katherine Henslow wrote a 
pathetic letter to the Commisioners for recusancy. In 
response to a demand for money she states ‘‘that she is in 
depte more than she can pay yet she offers XXs by the yere 
hoping that their Lordships will accept this some as a poor 
widowes myghte.’’ Anthony Fortescu, her nephew, added 
a further sum to his aunt’s subsidy.® 

Whilst resident with the Henslows, Fr. Robert Nutter 
could scarcely have failed to have met the Tichbornes of 
Porchester, who lived but a mile away on the other side of 
Portsdown Hill. Peter Tichborne, the head of this branch of 
the Tichborne family, spent most of his time in the White 
Lion Prison in Southwark, for he was a determined recu- 
sant, although no other crime save that of papistry was ever 
alleged against him. Chideock, his eldest son, was cited as 
arecusant for Porchester in April, 1583, but some little time 
later he seems to have lived at his grandmother’s house near 
Winchester, where he apparently invited Fr. Robert Nutter. 
Dodwell informs us that ‘‘Mr. Tichborne of Porchester 
nowe residinge at Longwood receaveth Askewe (Nutter), 





1 Catholic Record Society, Vol, 22. 
8 Essay on Hampshire Recusants in Old English Bible, by F. 
Aidan Gasquet. 
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ffisher, Yonge als Adams, Gardner, Somerfeilde.’ 

Longwood House was situated on the border of a long 
wood (as its name betokened) skirting the old road from 
Winchester to Alton. It was a house famous for its secret 
hiding-places where the priests were hastily thrust in times 
of danger. The old house has been demolished but the estate 
is once more in Catholic hands. 

Chideock Tichborne, of an ancient family in Hampshire, 
was by all accounts a most cultured and chivalrous young 
gentleman. But alas! he became the friend and associate of 
the gallant but hot-headed youth Charles Babington, a 
devotee of Mary Stuart and leader of the so-called Babington 
conspiracy. Babington and his friends were used as tools 
by the Secretary of State to procure the downfall of the 
Scottish Queen, who was accused of plotting against Eliza- 
beth. All the conspirators were captured under dramatic 
circumstances and charged with High Treason. A general 
compassion was felt for young Tichborne, who suffered for 
loyalty to his friend rather than for any personal share in 
political intrigue. The night before he was executed Chideock 
Tichborne wrote some pathetic verses which have since 
earned him immortal fame amongst the Elizabethan poets. 
The MS. runs thus: ‘‘Made by Chideock Tichborne by 
himselfe in the Tower the night before he suffered death 
who was executed in Lincolns Inn Fields for Treason 
1586.’’! 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares 

And all my goodes is but vain hope of gain. 

The day is fled and yet I saw no sun 

And now I live and now my life is done! [First verse. } 


Some years later two brothers, Thomas Tichborne, a 
priest, and Nicholas, a layman, both cousins of Chideock 
Tichborne, were brutally hanged and quartered at Tyburn. 
Their names are enrolled amongst the English Martyrs. 

From Longwood House near Winchester it was but a 
short distance to travel from the Valley of the Itchen to the 





9 P.R.O. Domestic State Papers Elizabeth, Vol. 168, n. 33. 
10 Disvaeli’s Curiosities of Literature (Chideock Tichborne). 
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Valley of the Meon. Through wooded and undulating 
country, Fr. Robert Nutter would have ridden over the hills 
to Exton where, according to Dodwell, he enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of Mr. Goldsmith. An amusing echo of those times is 
conveyed in the MS. correspondence of the Privy Council. 
The Councillors had been requested by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to deal with the obstinate popery of Mistress 
Goldsmith (wife of Robert Nutter’s host). Time and again 
John Goldsmith had been confined to prison on account of 
his wife’s recusancy, but no sufferings of his could prevail 
upon his wife to go to the Parish Church, for ‘‘wild horses 
would not drag her thither.’’ All the forces and threats of 
the Bishop of Winchester were unavailing. At length the 
Privy Councillors, after debating the matter, issued the 
command that John Goldsmith was to be released, for, said 
they, ‘‘we are crediblie given to understand that the saide 
Goldsmithe is not hable to over rule his wife’s peevish 
disposition in that behaulfe [of religion] and therefore the 
correction of her obstinacye is to be laid upon her own 
carcass." 

The lady whose carcass was to be corrected was Dorothy, 
daughter of Henry Middleton of Kent. We do not know in 
what manner her ‘‘carcass’’ suffered, but in any case it 
made no difference to Mistress Goldsmith’s ‘‘obstinacye in 
poperye.’’ Some years after Robert Nutter had left Hamp- 
shire, the whole family suffered ruin through the expropria- 
tion of their lands due to inability to pay the fines for 
recusancy. In 1592 for eight months’ recusancy the family 
was fined £600, equivalent in our money to a sum of some 
£7,000. Little wonder that the majority of the Catholic 
gentry and their tenants were ruined in Hampshire.” 

Another Hampshire house in which Fr. Nutter received 
hospitality was that of Lady Paulett of Crondall. Lady 
Elizabeth was the widow of Sir George Paulett, a younger 
brother of the celebrated Sir William Paulett, Lord High 
Treasurer and Marquis of Winchester. She was a spirited 





ll Victoria County History of Hants, Vol. II. 
12 Catholic Record Society, Vol. 18, p. 281. 
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adherent of the Old Faith and after having been repeatedly 
cited for recusancy, was imprisoned in the Fleet for religion 
in 1586. She died at a great old age in 1601 at Crondall. 

In the Hampshire mission field Fr. Nutter not only 
resided in rural parishes but is reported to have stayed in 
Winchester at the house of a lady of noble birth, Lady 
West. She appears to have been the widow of Sir George 
West, tenth Lord la Warre. In April, 1583, she was cited 
for the Parish of St. Thomas as a recusant.% In December 
of that year a general warrant was issued by the Privy 
Council to search for priests, since information had been 
received that ‘‘an assemblie was determined to heare Masse 
within the Citie.’’ A search in Lady West’s house was re- 
warded with the discovery of ‘‘a secret place enclosed with 
bordes in which were hidden divers new and old papisticall 
books printed and written.’’ In a place ‘‘more secret under- 
ground was founde a chest bound with iron wherein was all 
manner of massing apparall, a challice of tynne, a boxe full 
of singinge cakes (hosts)—a pyx of ivorie sett in woode, also 
in green silk too Agnus dei enclosed in Satten broken in 
manie peeces, besides divers new Masse books, mannells and 
catechismes.’’ In the ladies’ chamber was ‘‘founde a super 
altaure and it is confessed by one ffraunces her servant that 
the same cheste was that morning also in the ladies chamber 
and removed into the house when thee herde that there was 
searche in the Citie.’’? Fraunces the servant was imprisoned 
and examined whilst the aged Lady West was confined to 
her house.“ The authorities seem to have decided that it 
would be inadvisable to molest her. Her house was however 
watched and in February, 1583 (O.S.) Thomas Dodwell the 
informer reports that ‘‘My Ladie West of Winchester 
keepeth Fisher alias Holmes in her house for the most part. 
And also entertaineth Askew alias Nutter, Stone alias Gunn, 
Pilcher alias Foster, Lasey alias Dickenson which is nowe 
apprehended and in Newgate.’’ 

The spy’s information led no doubt to the detection of the 





13 Domestic State Papers Eliz., Vol. 160 (26). 
14 Domestic State Papers Eliz., Vol. 164 (14). 
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whereabouts of Fr. Nutter, for it was about this time that he 
was apprehended and committed to the Tower of London. 
Here he suffered the torture known by the name of ‘‘The 
Scavenger’s daughter,’’ an iron hoop in which the body was 
confined. A year later he was banished to Normandy 
with twenty other missionary priests. Too earnest and 
courageous to relinquish his vocation he returned to England 
at the earliest opportunity. He was once more captured and 
after confinement in Newgate and Marshalsea prisons he 
was sent a prisoner to Wisbeach Castle. In a report of the 
Sheriff of Lancashire to Sir Robert Cecil regarding the exe- 
cutions of the Ven. Robert Nutter and Edward Thwing it is 
stated that Nutter in his examination ‘‘confessed that he 
was professed a friar of the Order of St. Dominic during the 
time he was prisoner in Wisbeach, when in the presence of 
divers priests he did take his vow; the which was certified 
to the Provincial of that Order at Lisbon and by him 
allowed ’’*® 

With four other priests Fr. Robert Nutter succeeded in 
escaping from Wisbeach Castle when in the year 1600 he 
made his way to Lancashire. He was recaptured and tried 
at Lancaster Assizes on the charge of being a seminary 
priest resident in England contrary to the Statutes. For this 
legal offence he was condemned to death and won his crown 
at Lancaster, being executed on July 26, 1600. 

Thus his priestly career closed in eternal glory. As for 
those Catholic families in Hampshire who had aided him in 
his mission, they shared with our martyr a tragic end, for 
all were ruined by the storm of persecution which assailed 
Catholics at this period. The members of these Catholic 
families who sacrificed so much on account of their loyalty 
to the Church of Peter surely deserve a share in the glory of 
the English Martyrs and ‘‘their name liveth (we hope) for 
evermore.”’ 

AGNes Mott. 





15 Hatfield MSS. Historical Commission, Vol. X. 
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PETER, a clergyman’s son, the only child of a late mar- 
Triage, was born in ’92. To his father’s superlatively unstable 
career and change from place to place, he attributed not only 
his own tendency to gyrovagrancy—but the passion for 
nature, for the elemental, for width of vision, for adventure 
in human contingency that for him was character and fate. 
For the parsonages in which his childhood was spent looked 
in rapid turn on the watery business of the Mersey, the 
chimney stacks of Birmingham, the ivied fragments and 
vistaed landscape of Hazelcrom, on Yorkshire moors, and 
the expanse of tidal flood at Southampton. The Reverend 
Walter Michaelham, a rebel spirit clad picturesquely in 
Pauline pate and beard, with haggard, restless eyes, might 
in other circumstances have been an anarchist. But the 
temperamental egotism, irritibility, energy and heroic gene- 
rosity that might (half a century later) have been enlisted by 
Socialism and Revolution found vent in a rebellious Evan- 
gelicanism. At Oxford as a young man, he was a fierce 
opponent of the Oxford movement, then for most a living 
memory. Evangelical reaction was gaining strength and 
the prospect of discrediting Tractarianism captured his 
imagination. Pusey a ghost from sad years appeared infre- 
quently in the pulpit, amongst the rising generation, at 
least, a diminishing influence, a robed stooping figure, going 
to and fro the Cathedral, and little more. Wilberforce was 
in a weak way. Jowett professed Greek, Arnold poetry. 
With the latter many of the rising generation professed 
affinity. And there were those of exploratory and dialectic 
turn of mind to whom the legacy of Whately was a stronger 
appeal than the teaching of Keble or Pusey. Even a Don 
(whose sense of perspective was not his strong point) was 
heard to declare in his contempt for the Romeward move- 
ment that ‘‘if Oxford produced John Henry Newman and 
Hurrel Froude, my dear sir, it produced, too, Francis 
Newman and J. A. Froude!’’ 

Walter continued along the rebellious evangelical way. 
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He tasted the delicious spice of persecution. For in those 
days at Oxford, Meeting-houses were like steeplechases—a 
censurable irregularity: and Walter’s friends were dissen- 
ters, covenanters and evangelists. 

For him there was no career; he was a thorn in the side 
of bishops and patrons. 

“Poor Walter!’’ his mother would say listening to her 
husband’s contemptuous tirades. ‘‘Poor Walter!’’ the more 
tolerant continued to say . . . till the bleak winter’s mor- 
ning when he was stricken in death. 

The last act of his apostolate had been to visit a house of 
ill-repute, there the shaggy, invernessed figure had knelt by 
a prostitute, in whom death (he forbore to remind her) had 
been the wages of Sin. There in an evil-smelling attic the 
strident voice softened and became a little tremulous in the 
narrative of the woman which was a sinner. 

* * * * 

This was in 1909. Walter Michaelham died appositely 
enough in his comfortless study, feebly grasping the sides of 
his hard armchair. Peter was called from school, attended 
the obsequies and returned for his last term with a half- 
conscious feeling of emancipation and a delicious sense of 
importance and responsibility. He had often hated his 
father, kicked at the restraint and the sacrifices he imposed, 
it was not till long after his death that he discovered how 
greatly he had loved him, how much they had shared. 

Looking down in the darkened room, it was not the waxen 
face with sunken and half-shut eyes, so utterly blank in 
death, that made him turn away and sob—but the little worn 
woman with the coverlet drawn back in her hands, her lips 
quivering as she watched him. For his mother, since his 
earliest memory of the chapped toiling hands and tired 
patient eyes, Peter had felt a devotion that was a passionate 
and desperate pity. 

There was a photograph that Peter would come across in 
after years of the bearded clergyman (scowling over a new 
Testament) and his wife, seated together on a sofa. Very 
like them both. She, a trifle self-conscious in her unwonted 
brocade, a little too tidy, perhaps, to be real, with remnant 
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good looks and the old patient smile, as if saying, ‘‘Of 
course, Walter, you’re right and the Archdeacon is very, 
very silly. But it upsets you so to be angry . . . and I’ve 
got a duck’s egg for your supper.”’ 

Since babyhood, Peter had dreamed of what he would do 
when he grew up, to make her happy. He returned to school 
more elated than depressed, had a good term, lived ecstati- 
cally on the prospect of emancipation, holidays in the new 
little home, and career. 

When he got home, however, it was to find his mother 
ailing. A month later she died, and Peter, laden with a 
memory of unrelieved pathos, found himself confronted 
with a drastic revision of the human outlook. 

There had been an announcement in the Times, ‘‘To 
Modern History Exhibition (Welsh) Peter Davis Michaelham 
—College (Principal’s Exhibition).’’ And he had passed 
Responsions in June. Some prosperous relatives saw to it 
that he started in October. But Oxford did not exist; or at 
best was an irksome continuation of school: ‘Kindergarten 
—with a few big boys in it.’’ Exhilarating contacts (now 
and again) merely increased the contempt for Academy, the 
“longing for Reality—I long to get on with it.’’ Then 
August, I914. 

Peter belonged less to an affected reaction against im- 
perialism (incipient in those days) than a more personal 
tendency to analyst and dissent. He used occasionally the 
prevalent catchword ‘‘Sincerity’’—but, for all that, was 
sincere. Perfervid war-patriotism like everything else lay 
on the dissecting table. Dissection was perhaps a trifle 
savage and youthful, but done without prejudice. Peter 
enquired with an open mind. 

He and his cousin, Henry, joined up together; Henry 
because (being a recent convert to Rome) he had listened to 
Father Bernard Vaughan recruiting—Peter because there 
was nothing else to do. Consciously Peter found his friend’s 
Faith unimpressive; though there was final witness to its 
comforts in an abomination of desolation, a havoc of shell- 
holes, unfathomable mud, and slime that was generously 
streaked with red. Henry was killed in 1917. In 1918 Peter 
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was invalided out of the Army with gassed lungs and the 
seeds of tuberculosis. 
* * * * 

Whatever may be said by the prosperous of ‘‘a wasted 
life,’ I prefer to think of the remaining few years as a 
protest against the impertinence of humbug. In 1918 Peter 
helped A.T. to found a Press agency that would tell the 
Truth. The N.I.P.A. like most honest, unsycophant things 
was bound to fail, and it failed because of its courage and 
honesty. Its most powerful enemy was mercantile chris- 
tianity (or Atheism). By the spring of the year in which 
Peter died it found itself boycotted and bankrupt. The Truth 
is not popular; towards it Peter and A.T. had steered since 
the war and on it they foundered. In its service Peter wan- 
dered, a sick man, all over Europe. 

It is, I have always felt, indicative of an historical situa- 
tion that the most urgent invitation to Catholicism (to Chris- 
tianity, for Peter was a Christian no more than any average 
Englishman) came from A.T., a professional revolutionary, 
(psychologically), a type profoundly oriental. Indeed Peter 
had discovered in Catholicism a unity and a universality 
that he deemed might distinguish the Church of Jesus Christ 
from the welter of man-made sects instituted since the 
reformation. Like many another, without even discussing 
her integrity, in her incomparable consistency he suspected 
a miracle. 

Nevertheless, it was A.T., under God, who would force 
Catholicism upon him as something inevitable, unescapable. 

There are those, of course (in whom an honest prejudice 
becomes conveniently an article of Faith), who assure me 
that Peter Michaelham’s conversion was conversion not to 
Catholicism but to A.T.’s Catholicism. Had Peter lived he 
might perhaps (or would he?) have followed the prevalent 
fashion of ‘‘giving his reasons.’’ His apologia would have 
been more valuable than most. He would (I believe) have 
distinguished between Catholic Socialism (which does not 
exist) and Social Catholicism (which is the only Catholi- 
cism). He would have told us about the sociocentricity 
which penetrates to Christ Who died to save Society; of the 
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Humanitarianism which becomes a permanent Value be- 
cause of the Humanity crucified on Golgotha. 

This is not the story of a conversion, but a bare account 
of the type converted; of an antecedence of conversion 
which (even as the apostolate of Christ is perennial and not 
doomed to perish in catacombs with the Bien Pensant) the 
Church will not fail to recognize. 

There is not much more to say, then, saving to quote from 
a letter or two. 

(z) ‘‘I’ve always been terribly worried by the system of 
the cruelty of life from the lowest living organism right up 
to Man. I mean the fiendishly perfect killing apparati (for 
instance) in animals and the defencelessness of their victims; 
the cruelt relentlessness of one thing living on another all the 
way through. The same thing in human life, people living on 
one another, bullying, oppression: sometimes perhaps in a 
more subtle way, moral cruelty, spiritual bullying. I have 
begun to wonder if my sense of revulsion from life is a sort 
of accident, all ‘conscience,’ too, a sort of accident: the real 
law governing us in the same way that all other animals are 
governed—a sort of loathsome gigantic game with money 
prizes, sex prizes, where the weak or luckless go to the wall. 
I half believe this to be a logical view of life—no wonder | 
think of suicide and so on. I haven’t grasped Christianity 
as a fact at all. I have placed Evil in my mind as selfishness 
because that seems to be the main cause of all the trouble; 
and Good as unselfishness. And I feel that the lower things 
get, the more self-centred and unconscious they get of the 
whole, while the higher things go, the more feeling and 
conscious they seem to be. The less conscious you are, the 
less you exist. I think that absolute unselfishness must be 
divine, or absolute consciousness of God. I feel that Jesus 
must be God in the flesh because he was superlative unsel- 
fishness. Everything seems to jar one at present, from the 
silly chattering newspapers to the ‘arty’ book, or the mere 
face of some inoffensive passer-by. People seem either ser- 
vile or aggressive (everybody is really frightened of every- 
body else, I suppose), why can’t people be more frank with 
each other? They seem so proud of their little business 
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successes or triumphs over one another, which are about on 
the level of bag-snatching and pick-pocketing. On the one 
hand you have the miserable fighting for the crumbs from 
the rich man’s table, amongst themselves, pathetically 
fierce; on the other the well-to-do man who has had the wit, 
or the lack of scruple, to amass money enough to become 
more than sufficiently comfortable, the fat, contented 
middle-class, his slaves, and slaves of the callous Owner and 
Business Magnate. . . . Life is one miserable Kow Tow to 
Wealth and Power. . . . No wonder there are criminals 
and window-breakers and asylums full of maniacs. . . . I 
want to know whether Christianity means ‘laissez-faire’ or 
revolution—or whether it . . . simply explains. . . .”’ 
(2) ‘‘It’s the amazing futility of everything that gets me. 
I spent the first years of my life longing for freedom. That 
was all I wanted. I used to climb up hills and look down 
and say, ‘As farasIcansee . . . and beyondit . . . one 
day!’ I got freedom and too much of it. Then I longed, in 
the war years, for comfort and safety. I suppose I’ve got 
them all now. And now I’m going mad with wondering 
what I really want. You do understand, Daph, don’t you? 
You’ve not got Theology in the bone as I have. But you’re 
. interested in the Res Novissimas of Theologians, the 
ultimate things, the things that really matter.’’ 
Then a month before he was received: ‘‘Heard X preach. 
. ‘Young and good-looking,’ nice accent: and quite 
persuasive with the Elect. Some of the congregation were 
very, very poor. He preached on Christian resignation. 
(Work and pray, live on hay, 
You’ll get pie, in the sky, when you die.)’’ 
Nevertheless he became and died a Catholic, but died (as 
far as I know) without Catholic friendship. Though that was 
not his fault. 
J. F. T. PRINCE. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


MARRIED SAINTS is the title of a book which the late Selden 
P. Delany left with Longmans, Green & Co. for publication. 
Readers of BLACKFRIARS (June) will remember Dr. Delany’s 
thoughtful article on Sanctity and Marriage. Such a subject 
should indeed engage the attention of layfolk, or rather of 
all who are striving for a further insight into the true nature 
of sanctity. THE CATHOLIC WORLD (September) publishes 
another of Dr. Delany’s essays, Marriage in Paganism and 
Christianity—a concise summary of the state of things in the 
ancient world. And as we may readily compare our own 
times with those of the decaying Greco-Roman world (panem 
et circenses—the dole and record football crowds, and other 
parallels, perhaps a little too facile) it is of some interest to 
note his conclusion: 

The situation to-day in Europe and America is in many re- 
spects the reverse of what it was in the world of the dying 
Empire. Our modern society, except in the sections which main- 
tain Christian traditions, is casting aside the moral standards and 
institutions inherited from a Catholic past. Thousands of people 
of Christian stock, whose ancestors were bred in the moral ideals 
of the Gospel, are throwing off, as they say, the shackles of 
Christian dogma and the inhibitions of Christian morality. They 
now boast of their new freedom to believe and do as they like. 
They are deserting the faith of their fathers for neo-paganism, 
which lacks the freshness and vigour of ancient paganism, just as 
in the fourth century people turned their backs on a decadent 
paganism and flocked into the Catholic Church. 


CLAUDEL. Symposia, anthologies, every kind of ‘‘omnibus’’ 
publication, biographical florilegia, and what might be 
termed ‘‘tribute literature’’ now have an established place 
in the world of literary production. Two such tributes to two 
great Catholics have appeared this summer. The REVUE DES 
JEUNES (August) treats of Marshal Lyautey, LA VIE INTEL- 
LECTUELLE (July roth) of Paul Claudel. The inspiration of 
Lyautey’s life will appeal primarily to French Catholics; 
Claudel is no less, and indeed intensely, French, but withal 
‘“‘European,’’ ‘‘un Shakespeare catholique’ (Francis 
Jammes). There is an additional joy in the consideration of 
Claudel and his work: whereas many autobiographies and 
even conversion narratives are infected with the nauseating 
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candour of intimacies redolent of self-exhibitionism, Claudel 
has devoted but ‘‘a few pages to the narrative of his con- 
version and his whole life to singing of the incorporation of 
the world with the resurrected Christ.’’ Few have worked 
better for the ideal ‘‘instaurare omnia in Christo’’ in the 
domain of poetry. Amidst a wealth of good things for 
Claudel lovers in this number of VIE INTELLECTUELLE we 
might single out Stanislas Fumet’s capital essay, Intégration 
poétique de l’univers. 


WAR-CLOUDS. These are critical days in the history of 
Europe; whatever may be the- outcome of the next few 
weeks LA CITE CHRETIENNE’S consistently strong attitude is 
noteworthy (August 5—20): 

To-day our own country and the world at large are menaced by 
serious mutual distrust. . . . States (some quite blatantly, others 
moving with the general drift) more and more openly manifest 
their contempt for conventions and international institutions; 
their only thought is for armaments and alliances which, say they, 
will guarantee territorial integrity. The efforts of Foreign Ministers 
and diplomats are apparently to effect no more than a mere 
“localization’’ of conflicts. An ideal of international solidarity, 
officially proclaimed by the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
has had to give way to a policy of covetous trafficking, conquest, 
and brigandage. Such a policy derives support from ever increas- 
ing armaments, is directed by civilization’s ‘‘parvenus’’ and 
cynically disdains any consideration of Justice and Right. . . . 

Precisely, the question of Italy and Abyssinia is first of all 
a matter of ethics. Picturesque descriptions of Abyssinia’s 
customs, ‘‘savagery,’’ inadequate roads and the rest, have 
done much towards obscuring any view of the essential prin- 
ciples. But in addition to this LA CITE CHRETIENNE is fully 
conscious that present-day Europe, even without the unity 
of the Faith, is inextricably bound up in another unity: 

(This policy) at bottom implies a complete misunderstanding of 
the true state of Europe. What could be more disconcerting than 
this return to the ‘‘realist’’ and anarchic methods that obtained 
before 1914? How can any one fail to see that the various states 
are too closely intertwined by religious, cultural, social, and 
economic ties for conflicts to be any longer localized? The unjust 
war that Italy is preparing against Abyssinia shows how closely 
interwoven are the various world interests that are at stake. Any 
conflict at the present day, however local in its origin, threatens 
to bring in its train the ruin of the entire West. 
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SHORTCOMINGS. A history of Catholics’ attitude to the 
cinema from the time of its invention some forty years ago 
until comparatively recently might make us rather distrust- 
ful of our foresight and promptness in Catholic Action. And 
certainly Catholic periodicals as a whole devote quite a 
considerable space to expressions of self-dissatisfaction. And 
this, in measure, is a healthy sign: so long, that is, that 
‘Catholic inaction’? does not become a favourite sermon 
subject. Beatrice Bradshaw Brown in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
(September) urges that the painter has a part to play in 
Catholic Action, for Catholic Action is much more than the 
literary activities of certain Catholics. And it may be that 
Catholic artists will be eclipsed by their Communist 
brethren . . . 


It is undeniably true that art attains its greatest heights and 
exercises its widest influence when employed in the service of an 
idea; and we cannot afford to ignore the fact that the most 
vigorous painting—perhaps the only vigorous painting—pro- 
duced to-day is undisguised Communist propaganda. We cannot 
deny its strength because we dislike its purpose, its technique and 
its themes. Our only course, our duty and necessity even, must 
be to oppose this strength with greater strength. 

And we have the greater strength—if we will use it. The 
Communist painter has only himself; the Catholic painter has 
prayer. The Communist painter serves the state and the Catholic 
painter serves God. If the former has achieved at the moment the 
greater vigour of expression, it is because he is keenly aware of 
his ideal and active in the pursuit of it. . . . Catholic painters 
(I assume there are some) evidently believe that their work was 
done for them centuries ago. 


CONTEMPORANEA. AMERICAN REVIEW (September) : The Douglas 
Mythology: a Reply, by A. J. Penty. Personal reminiscences, 
to disentangle confusion in douglasite history. 


CaTHOLIC GAZETTE (September): The Holy Father and the Social 
Question by the Rev. Joseph Hogan. An appeal. How can 
we get working men and employers ‘‘to attend the same class, 
to meet together for the sole object of learning what the 
Church says on social matters.”’ 


Cite CHRETIENNE (August 5—20): Sommes-nous chrétiens? by 
the Rev. F.-M. Braun, O.P. A good question. Quelques 
souvenirs sur la J.0.C. by Paul Garcet: excellent as an intro- 
duction to what J.O.C. really stands for. 
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CierGy Review (September): “‘Deus Scientiarum’’ and Our 
Seminaries by His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. A 
suggestion to “‘secure the advancement of our ecclesiastical 
students in the science that is necessary if we are to send forth 
a learned clergy into the confused world of modern England.’’ 
The Return of the Episcopate to England by Rev. Philip 
Hughes. John Leyburn and the-resumption of a tradition of 
episcopal government. Light on England of the penal days. 
Roman Decrees by the Rev. J. Cartmell. 


Esprit (September): Dialogue sur l’Etat fasciste by E. Mounier 
and G. de Santilla: the matter threshed out. A special number 
is announced ‘‘Marxisme, Humanisme, Christianisme.”’ 

GREGORIANUM (August): The Newman-Perrone Paper on De- 
velopment. Edited by the Rev. T. Lynch. A hitherto un- 
published document of considerable interest for Newman’s 
theory of the Development of Christian Doctrine. 

IRENIKON (May-June): Autour de l’humanisme by Dom O.: 
Rousseau. Wherein our new humanism differs from that of the 
Renaissance. 

LetRAN News, Manila (August): Glimpses of a far eastern (or 
far western?) Catholic world. Culture among the early 
Filipinos by E. Bazaco, O.P. 

Mont (September): Cross or Swastika? Stanley James reflects 
on Nazidom. Heroic sanctity and ‘‘the astringent Gospel of 
the Cross’’ the only remedies against the barbarians and war. 
Why Foreign Missions? by C. C. Martindale. To save us from 
narrowness. 

Pax (September): Poverty by G. A. Fressanges. The paradoxical 
truth: the rich man and the poorest artisan must be equally 
poor. 

RevvE DoMINICAINE, Montreal (July-August): How teach 
thomist philosophy and theology? Vital Thomism by H.E. the 
Archbishop of Ottawa. 

THEOLOGY (September): Liturgy and Prayer by Felix Hope. 

Vie SPIRITUELLE (September): Communions without thanks- 
giving—an all too frequent form of ingratitude: St Scires 
donum Dei! by Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange. St. Dominic, a sermon 
of H.E. Cardinal Pacelli. 

PENGUIN. 
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ANGLICANISM. Compiled and edited by Paul Elmer More and 
Frank Leslie Cross. (S.P.C.K.; 21/-.) 


This finely produced book contains a copious selection from 
the Anglican writers of the seventeenth century illustrating ‘‘the 
thought and practice’ of the Church of England of that time. 
As a corpus of literature it is a splendid record of a period when 
the doctrines of religion were expressed in great prose. Only a 
scholar acquainted with the entire bulk of this literature could 
decide whether the editors have achieved a truly representative 
volume; but from the consistency between the many writers 
quoted, it is evident that they have at least succeeded in isolating 
one of the principal and most. impressive tendencies of their 
Church in that century. Each point is illustrated by ample 
quotations from several authors; only in the section on usury has 
less than justice been done to the noble effort made by the 
Anglican divines, with the support of the Stuart kings, to main- 
tain the medizval tradition of control over money-lenders. 


The Catholic theologian will observe two things about this 
book: the amount of Catholic teaching it contains and at. the 
same time the uncertainty about or denial of much that the 
Catholic Church regards as essential. It is a matter for thankful- 
ness that out of the wreckage of the Reformation—a catastrophe 
for which Catholics will remember their own share of the respon- 
sibility—an institution should have preserved, under the Provi- 
dence of God, such basic Christian doctrines as those of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation for the belief of its members. For 
this reason, among others, the Anglican Church merits special 
attention and sympathy from Catholic thinkers. At the same time 
a Catholic is bound to make a radical criticism of the entire 
Anglican position as here illustrated. The ground for this criticism 
lies in the fact that these writers propose no real doctrine of the 
Church at all. To Catholics the Church is an article of faith, a 
mystery to be believed in, and, in its teaching aspect, the living 
voice of God. Mr. More in his introduction writes of ‘‘that 
accumulation of wisdom which is the voice of the Church’’ and 
his phrase brings out admirably the vital contrast between the 
two positions. It is difficult to see how any amount of accumu- 
lated wisdom could ever constitute a voice. Normally, at any 
rate, a voice is the instrument of a living person. 

The intellectual origin of this defect is to be found in Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity. There the Church is identified with the 
nation, and all positive law, civil and ecclesiastical, is said to 
arise from the single law-making power inherent in any society. 
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It is, in fact, a rationalization of the Elizabethan settlement, pre- 


sup a unitary state with no duality of authority, no 
independent Church with independent teaching and legislative 
power.! This deadly legacy is responsible for the lack of coher- 
ence in the treatment of the nature of the Church by later writers. 
It is responsible for Mr. More’s assertion that ‘‘what we have to 
look for in the ecclesiastical literature of England is not so much 
finality as direction.’’ Hooker, however, would have quailed 
before a direction without finality, and even his generous spirit 
would not have tolerated the idea that we don’t know where 
we're going, but we are on our way. 

A further point of interest is the lack of any theory of doctrinal 
development. This is explained in part by the absence of the idea 
of a teaching Church actively interpreting the deposit of faith. 
But it is not only due to that. Nor can it be entirely accounted 
for by the illogicality which admits the immense ‘‘developments’’ 
of Christological definitions in the early Church and refuses those 
of later ages. The problem involved is really that of the relation 
between faith and reason; the fear that reason will rationalize 
faith. Light is thrown on the difficulty if we consider the sources 
upon which the Anglican thinkers had to work. In the first place 
they had the great Patristic inheritance; and when a fine and holy 
mind such as that of Andrewes expresses the result of his con- 
templation of the Fathers it is magnificent. Secondly, they had 
the debased scholasticism of the later Middle Ages and the new 
rationalism of the Cartesian school. (One could wish that even 
the great apologist Bellarmin had been a finer philosopher.) The 
consequence was that reason as used in the new metaphysics, 
having lost its spiritual structure of analogy, really became a 
materializing enemy of faith. When Andrewes discusses faith 
and reason and uses St. Thomas’ arguments for the need of 
revelation even for certain truths that can be naturally known, 
he heads the section with the significant title ‘“We cannot come 
to God by reason.’’ Thus faith is divorced from reason, and the 
Thomist synthesis which enabled both the truths of faith to retain 
their mystery and reason its prerogative is destroyed. The issue 
of this disaster was to cripple theology and to abandon the intel- 
lect in religion for the benefit of ‘‘experience.’’ Mr. More asserts 
that the Anglican ‘‘justifies his belief by the pragmatic test of 
experience, namely: does it work?’’ Incidentally it would be 
interesting to know what these great divines, now we trust in the 
heavenly regions, are thinking about Mr. More’s introduction to 
themselves! And if only the excellent portrait of Bishop 
Andrewes in the Bodleian had been used as a frontispiece that 
introduction would surely have faded out. 

AELFRIC Manson, O.P. 


1Cf. Outram Evennett, Richard Hooker, Downside Review, October, 
1932. 
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THe Biessep Trinity: History—Theology—Spirituality. By 
Rev. Valentin-M. Breton, O.F.M., translated by Rev. B. V. 
Miller, D.D. (Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge; 
Sands; 3/6.) 


It should be obvious that the faithful cannot know too much 
about their faith. If they know very little, it is not through lack 
of interest, unless their ignorance is abysmal. The grace of God 
that is in them does not make them children of God and God-like 
without giving them a desire to know and understand more about 
their Father. Very few Catholics are so ignorant as to think their 
heaven will be the legendary happy land of gold and precious 
stones. What it will be none of us know fully; but we have all 
grasped that it will be in some sense a vision of God. Further we 
all realize that our union with God begins in some way even in 
this life. This is why by a sort of instinct Catholics must be 
always ready to sit with Mary at the feet of Jesus and leam 
about God. : 

It is occasionally a matter of complaint that this almost natural 
desire of the child of God is so little fostered and encouraged by 
his teachers. The faithful hear many exhortations to a good life, 
but not enough doctrine. It is probably the experience in most 
towns that good instructions on Catholic dogma are well attended, 
often by the most unlikely people, not excluding non-Catholics. 
This may account for the readiness of the faithful to enter into 
the spirit of the liturgy, once its meaning is brought home to 
them. And for the same reason, it may not be mere chance that 
so many people have at one time or another asked me for the 
names of good books on Catholic theology. 


This is why Dr. Miller’s translation of Pére Breton’s excellent 
book on The Blessed Trinity appears so opportunely. The 
writer is very confident of the Catholicism of his readers and is 
not afraid to give them a great deal of solid Catholic theology, 
though always in a manner well understandable of the educated 
laity. Not only does he treat of his subject theologically but he 
also tries to stimulate his readers’ devotion to the Trinity by 
showing how marked this devotion has been in the lives and 
writings of the doctors, saints and common faithful at all times in 
the Church’s history. He shows how it has influenced art and 
literature, and the exceptional place it has always had in the 
liturgy. Since the object of the book is to make the faithful know 
and love the central object of their whole lives deeper and better, 
we wish it all the success it deserves. 

But it is not only for non-theologians that the work will be 
valuable. Students of theology may have all they absolutely 
require in the Scriptures, the authoritative decisions of the 
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Church and St. Thomas. But who will not gain much from a 
simple, concise and pleasing explanation in the vernacular of the 
t scholastic arguments of the Doctor of the Schools? The 
scholar, even if he gains no new light, may yet learn much from 
a very able effort to teach even the smallest children of God to 
understand as much as may be of their ineffable Father. 
The arrangement is very clear, and each chapter is headed by 
a summary of its contents. With regard to the theology, the 
writer usually follows St. Thomas, but frequently gives as an 
alternative the explanations of other theologians, especially of the 
Franciscan school. Sometimes this added illustration or alterna- 
tive may be very helpful, but there are other occasions when it 
seems to me that the writer would have been clearer if he had 
not tried to unite the explanations of the two schools (e.g., p. 134). 
This however does not detract from the general value of the work. 
Especially commendable—and in this we Thomists might often 
learn from the Franciscans—is the deep reverence and devotion 
which inspires the writer’s treatment of his subject throughout the 
work. From the apologetic point of view, readers will welcome 
the very lucid summary of the Scripture arguments for the 


The cheapness of the work perhaps excuses the number of 
printer’s errors (e.g., p. 62, ‘‘preparatory feast’ for ‘“‘preparatory 


fast’’; and the very strange Greek and Latin words which appear 
on pp. 145 and 170!). The translation is good, but I think Dr. 
Miller has occasionally regretted that English cannot express our 
theology so happily as French. H. F. Davis. 


CATECHETICS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By R. G. Bandas, Ph.D., 
$.T.D. et M. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee; British 
Agent, E. J. Coldwell; 6/6.) 


“Never did man speak like this man’’: the Personality of 
Christ is the golden background for the teaching office of the 
Church even to its minutest workings, the golden background 
above whose value and diffusive power for good no human thing 
can rise, on which all dogma rests, from which it overflows, com- 
municating life through the minds and wills of men, and to 
which it returns, taking mankind with it to the Source—the 
Father. 

Such is the inspiration of the Christian catechist—the word has 
no provincial but a cosmic connotation—and to it he turns 
through prayer and suffering, for the word which he must teach, 
the word containing and communicating life. 

But the Christ of his inspiration is not the Christ of the feature- 
less ikon. It is rather the reality of the crucifix—the living 
Personality of the Gospels, the Son of Man, our Brother, in 
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whose Messianic teaching office the catechist finds himself a 
participant, even in the minutest details, to which therefore he 
conforms his ideas, words, and actions, as wilful images of the 
one pattern. He scrutinizes every mood of his Master, His way 
of dealing with every situation, His method of teaching in each 
context: he appeals to the psychological background of his hearers 
and finds common ground in the Messianic hopes, apologetic 
validity in the tradition of prophecy (p. 6), a familiar point of 
departure for his contrasts (p. 8). He fires enthusiasm and atten- 
tion by pointed and intimate questions, encourages discussion, 
and avoids all mechanical or labour-saving devices, leaving 
memorizing as the mere finishing touch to the vital process of 
apprehension and assent (p. 18). Above all he works upon the 
“‘apperceptive masses’’ of his hearers, interweaving the word of 
his preaching into the intimate personal life of each one. He 
knows ‘‘what is in men,”’ and distributes to each according to the 
power of receiving. And where capacity is inadequate to the new 
form of operation he prepares the way by building up the 
‘‘apperceptive masses’’ themselves, as Jahve prepared the minds 
of men for the Eucharist by a multitudinous network of Eucha- 
ristic types and symbols in the Old Testament and, indeed, in the 
very nature of human things (p. 24). 

Such is the thesis and its development. The second part of the 
book is an analysis, and an approach to a synthetic outline, of the 
Pauline catechesis. St. Paul is a determination of what is said in 
the thesis: ‘‘The mainspring and sustaining power of all his 
activity was his supernaturally infused love of Christ. In fact, 
Paul became wholly fascinated with the Person of Christ . .. 
the powers which were once used for the ravaging of the Church 
were now enlisted for the upbuilding of Christ’s mystic body.” 
This is the psychological explanation, on the human side, of the 
inspired unity and coherence of his theology. Given the one 
sign, ‘‘Christ Jesus, and the whole Christ is there, mankind—his 
Mystical Body—and all that men shall contribute—dogma and 
all theology.’’ 

The appendix on Augustine is a corollary. The introduction of 
his ‘‘philosophy of history’ in this context is most interesting, 
and the catena of fathers whose approach is the same, shows 
once more the self-consciousness of the Church for her cosmic 
vocation—she is no party but a life, no institution but a body, 
working, suffering—and thinking. 

The luminous background of valid philosophy is apparent 
throughout the book. But expressions such as ‘‘erotematic 
method,”’ ‘‘apperceptive masses,’’ ‘‘nonfunctional memory 
loads,’’ require definition in a work of universal applicability. 

The material disposition of the book is excellent. The format 
is attractive, although Mr. Coldwell’s rubber stamp would be 
better elsewhere than on the title page. 

NorRBERT Drewi1ttT, O.P. 
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EvROPEAN CIVILIZATION; ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. Vol. II: 
Rome and Christendom. (Oxford University Press; 15 /-.) 

This second volume marks a considerable advance in the 
technique of the series. There is no luxuriant digression or in- 
coherent theorizing and all the articles attain an adequate stan- 
dard of scholarship. Indeed two of the contributions may possess 
a lasting value. Dr. Brown (pp. 523-599) has provided an essay 
on early Catholic history which is characterized by a clear per- 
spective and a clear prose, by a sense of period and a sense of the 
unchanging Church. Dr. Wheeler (pp. 159-279) has given an 
authoritative summary of the results of modern research in Celtic 
pre-history. 

In contrast, ‘“The Roman Republic’ of A. W. Gomme stimu- 
lates rather than satisfies. The condemnation of Etruscan art 
(pp. 24-25), the contrast between the p-celts and the q-celts 
(p. 9), the passages on the growth of Roman capitalism and the 
social exclusiveness of the Roman oligarchy are almost as open 
to argument as the ideal Sertorius (p. 124) and the wantonly 
ineffective Sulla (p. 142). But even the assumptions illustrate a 
close familiarity with recent scholarship and their number is 
additional evidence of a rare power of compression. Something 
of the same qualities may be traced in two essays on the Empire 
by S. N. Miller (pp. 279-253, 599-673). The extent of Romaniza- 
tion in the West and the defects of Roman culture are both per- 
haps overestimated. A Latin-speaking peasantry seems early 
posited without sufficient cause. In view of the drastic develop- 
ments of three centuries it is hardly tenable that ‘‘the capacity 
for initiative had disappeared”’ (p. 507). In view of the Antonine 
revival in letters, of the vigour of African Latin and of the new 
psychology of third century sculpture, it seems strange to read that 
“Literature had lost all spontaneity and that there was progressive 
decline of creative power in the arts,’’ while ‘‘moral mediocrity”’ 
(p. 503) inadequately expresses the flurried plungings in excess, 
the desire for the cleansing of an Initiation, the strength of 
Stoicism, the christianization of the Empire. But though the 
theories upon culture may be questioned they are balanced by a 
lucid analysis of the means of imperial administration and by a 
chapter on economic conditions which is admirable in its clarity 
and convincing in its detail. And it is the clearest achievement of 
the contributors that their essays blend into a whole. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


A SprrituaL ConsoLaTion and other Treatises. By St. John 
Fisher. (Burns Oates; 2/6). 
Tue Four Last Tuincs. By St. Thomas More. (Burns Oates; 
2/6.) 
These two publications of the works of our martyr saints are a 
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pleasing contribution which should bring us into a more personal 
and spiritual contact with those whom we venerate. The first book 
includes three short treatises written by St. John Fisher. The 
Spiritual Consolation and the Ways to Perfect Religion were 
written during his imprisonment for the benefit of his sister 
Elizabeth, a Dominican nun at Dartford in Kent. At the close is 
a sermon on the Passion, doubtless a reflection of those frequent 
meditations which infused into the author the spirit of fortitude 
which in the day of victory overcame the world. 

The Four Last Things is an unfinished treatise written by St. 
Thomas More in the year 1522. It is almost startling that when 
at the height of his power he should have chosen to reflect on 
death, doom, pain and joy. But in the midst of the worldly 
affairs of Henry’s court he was not unmindful of the great realities 
and throughout life he looked upon death ‘‘not as a stranger, 
but as a nigh neighbour. For as the flame is next the smoke, so 
is death next an incurable sickness, and such is all our life.’’ 

A kindly providence has conserved for us these treasured 
gleanings which are the key to the inner sanctuary of the souls 
of our English Saints. AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


Au Fil DE L’ANNEE LITURGIQUE. Méditations et priéres. By 
Abbé Jacques Leclercq. (Bruxelles: Editions de la Cité 
Chrétienne; 20 Belgian frs.) 


It would be an injustice to the Abbé Leclercq if we supposed 
that he had written this book from motives, even the purest, of 
spiritual propaganda. These meditations are of an intimate kind: 
thoughts jotted down at the whim of the moment, over a period 
of years, and given for publication only with the greatest reluc- 
tance. Yet on reading them we are not affected by that feeling of 
discomfort so often the result of the disclosure of something 
sacred. Vital spirituality and common sense run through all these 
thoughts, which themselves are expressed with simplicity and 
restraint. 

The Abbé Leclercq’s genius and detatchment lend originality to 
all he writes. This same freshness in presenting his thoughts is 
all the more apparent in these meditations: ‘‘j’ai écrit selon 
l’attrait du jour, tantét sur une féte et tantét sur une autre, et il 
y a beaucoup de jours ou je n’ai rien écrit du tout.’” Everyone 
gives of his best.when he works under no restraint but at the 
dictate of his own inclination. 

The reader may at first be a little disappointed by the Abbé’s 
point of view. After speaking of the duty and the need of con- 
templation, he pictures the contemplative looking out on the 
world. ‘‘La terre vue du ciel, c’est comme le ciel ou de la terre 
pendant la nuit: étendue noir piquée de points qui brillent.” Yet 
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the Abbé’s philosophy is optimistic; he does not deny the good- 
ness and beauty of the Creation; he is speaking of the World and 
its refusal to accept God and serve Him. He reiterates in similar: 
words the judgment of St. John on the men of his generation. 
Which only goes to show the formative value of this book. 
BRENDAN Macinty, O.P. 


THE VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN. Newly rendered into modern 
English by Prof. H. W. Wells. (Sheed & Ward; 8/6.) 


That title is a literary event. A reviewer is in happy case, 
knows a repayment for much, when the sum of his review should 
be, as mine is now, ‘Buy this book: read it: read it again.- 
Behold an enduring masterpiece!’’ Here, most agreeably pre- 
sented, the print is a pleasure to look on and the text a pleasure 
to read, is a masterpiece, made of the very stuff of Christendom 
and of England, of humanity then and now, first written in the 
common tongue in the London of the fourteenth century, now 
given in the common tongue of life and poetry to the England of 
the twentieth. No book could be more appropriate, more con- 
temporary, more lasting. Prof. Wells has produced a complete 
version, worthy of the original from which he has transliterated 
into modern speech—a poetical translation which results in poetry 
is by no means common !—for which we all owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude. He has performed lovingly, faithfuly, a work of 
love; and worthy of that love should be his reward. This is a 
book to rejoice in the handling of, to buy, to ‘‘take up and read.”’ 
It is an effective, changing book, from which the reader will not 
escape unchanged. 

It is a book to read anywhere and everywhere, for all things 
and the perpetual heart and case of man are its subject. If it is 
a portrayal of common life in the Middle Ages, it is also intimate 
to the stuff of our own time. It is shocking, consoling, tragic, 
humorous, satirical, compassionate, confused, luminous. and 
unique. It is profoundly original and absolutely convinced of 
eternal things. It is as colloquial and modern as slang and as 
timeless as the liturgy. It is ‘‘all things to all men’’ and a 
question to everyman. 

But what, you query, is it about? What is it? It is a poem, 
written in alliterative metre, that kindled, changeable speech 
which Paul Claudel has created for himself in French, written in 
the latter fourteenth century by one William, or more likely. 
Robert Langland. It is about you and me and the other fellow, 
“nunc et in hora mortis nostrae,’’ and the life God wants us to 
live and the shape of the world as we know it and have made it. 
No one, not even Mr. Coghill in his excellent but too tidy intro- 
duction, can give it a clear plan. It contains, it breeds every 
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kind of comment. It is exceedingly interesting and immensely 
readable. It is about that ‘‘fair field full of folk’’ men call the 
world and ‘‘one man in his time.’’ It is common: common as 
the common day, the commonweal, and the Common of the 
Missal. All three have their part in it. Open at any page and 
you will find a line to quote, to read aloud, to think about, to 
remember. It is compounded of laughter and tears: of criticism 
that is sharpest in self-criticism, of an immense pity and an equal 
interest. It is the book to read and keep and remember to know 
Medizval England, and it will speak directly to you out of to-day. 

The author originally wrote three versions of the one theme, 
and Prof. Wells has used all three in his rendering. It is, as | 
said, about you and me and the other fellow—that ‘‘other 
fellow,’’ Piers Plowman, is the mystery of the book, its open 
secret. Piers is the labouring man and the greatest aristocrat of 
them all. He is the good life and more. He is goodness and the 
works thereof: 

‘‘Came from the nipping north Righteousness running—”’ 

for all the many, brief words of this book turn round that one 
open secret—‘‘Et Incarnatus Est.’’ 


Marcot Rospert ADAMSON. 


NosTRaDAM. A Sequence of Poems. By George Reavey. (Europa 
Press, Paris; pp. 28). 

Nostradamus astrologized in the sixteenth century and was 
condemned by the Roman Curia for saying rude things about 
their future. Mr. Reavey with no need of stars, for his concern 
is with our present, prophesies about the post-War world, and it 
is unlikely that anyone will accuse him of falsehood. Our eyes 
are open. Yet on the other hand one is not swept away by a 
sudden sharp realization in reading his poems. They are good; 
Mr. Reavey is a craftsman. But there is a lack: they do not 
make one feel what they portray. It is not for lack of verbal 
music; it is rather perhaps that in the genesis of these verses there 
was too much cerebration and too little intuition. The subject- 
matter of great poetry is felt, viscerally; reason is only the 
efficient nurse. 

But, though there are lines in this book which are poor, there 
are others which are gripping. And there is the theme to be 

ndered, for if cerebration in the poet is apt to be dangerous, in 

is audience it is a duty: 
What parapets of ours can check the hours 
That stride inevitably armed for spoil? 
GERALD Vanv, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


MEDLEVAL STUDIES 


We have already pointed out in previous notes the great service 
which a thorough knowledge of the Arabian philosophers may 
render towards a fuller appreciation of medieval thought. An 
obvious difficulty against this, however, lies in the obscurity and 
ambiguity of the philosophical language adopted by the Arabian 
thinkers; for often under the same expression one discovers a 

t variety of meaning, not only in different branches of learn- 
ing, but even in the treatment of the same subject by various 
writers. 

In order to meet these difficulties, and to introduce us to 
Avicenna, the Prince of Arabian philosophers, as he was called 
by his contemporaries, Mlle. A.-M. Goichon has translated into 
French his letter on Definitions.1 It is no easy task to translate 
into a modern language a philosophical work of Avicenna, let 
alone such a concise and arduous one as the treatise under 
review. However, it will be found that she has achieved her 
object on the whole with great fidelity. But not only has Mlle. 
Goichon presented us with a good translation, she has accom- 
panied the text of each definition with a good commentary taken 
from the different works of Avicenna himself, in such a way that 
each definition forms the object of a short but clear and precise 


monograph. We fully agree with the great Arabist, Miguel Asin 
Palacios, in his preface: ‘“‘The double commentary of the writer 
is a model of critical and historical research, which will help to 
place Avicenna in the place due to him in the history of philo- 
sophy, and especially of Islamic philosophy”’ (p. xii). 


Durandus of St. Pourcgain, Doctor resolutissimus, the Domini- 
can dissentient from the Thomistic School, edited thrice his 
Commentary on the Sentences owing to the replies given to his 
attacks on Thomism. One of the fundamental points of dissent 
is his theory of knowledge. A Quaestio de Natura Cognitionis, 
hitherto unknown in the first redaction, completely omitted in 
the second, and rewritten by Durandus in the third, had been 
published, six years ago, by Professor Joseph Koch from texts 
assembled out of the commentaries on the sentences of Peter de 
la Palude, O.P., one of the chief opponents of Durandus and one 
from whom he quotes a great deal in his own works. Having now 
discovered in MS. 91 of the Domgymnasium library of Magde- 
burg the lectura Durandi on the Second Book of the Sentences 
in its first redaction, Dr. Koch gives us a second revised edition 





1A.-M. Gorcuon: Introduction a@ Avicenne. Son Epitre des Defini- 
tions. Traduction avec Notes. Préface de Miguel Asin Palacios. (Biblio- 
théque Francaise de Philosophie; 3¢ série.) (Paris; Desclée de Brouwer; 
Pp. xxxvii—217. 35 frs.) 
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of the Quaestio.2 To this he adds a Quodlibet of Hervaeus Natalis 
de Nedellec against Durandus, and a disputation between the 
Doctor Resolutissimus and an anonymous defender of Aquinas’ 
doctrine. These are three questions of the utmost importance for 
a just estimate of Durandus’ psychology. Dr. Koch’s previous 
work on Durandus has shown him to be an authority on the 
subject. 


Robert Kilwardby, O.P. (1279), Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Cardinal, was mainly known, until a few years ago, for the 
condemnation at Oxford, in 1277, of certain Thomistic theses. 
Lately however he has attracted the attention of medizvalists as 
one of the most authoritative witnesses in the conflict between the 
old so-called Augustinian and the new Aristotelian School. But 
practically nothing, besides some few extracts, has been published 
of his writings. Dr. F. Stegmiiller, who has already written an 
interesting study on Kilwardby’s life and works, has now given 
us an important Question from the Commentary on the Sentences 
on the nature of Theology.’ This commentary, Kilwardby’s chief 
theological work, was written between 1248, when he succeeded 
Richard Fishacre, O.P., as Professor of Theology, and 1261, 
when he was elected Provincial of the English Province. At the 
same time there were teaching in Oxford Adam Marsh or de 
Marisco, the first Franciscan professor, Thomas of York and 
Richard Rufus, and at Paris, Albertus Magnus, St. Bonaventure, 
St, Thomas and Peter de Tarentaise. Hence the importance of 
this Question which throws light on the problem as it was dis- 
cussed at Oxford. The edition is made from the only extant MSS. 
at Merton College and Worcester Cathedral. The quotations are 
verified and references to Richard Fishacre, O.P., probably his 
master, and Alexander of Hales, O.F.M., are given in full. A 
short biographical sketch precedes the text. 

These two little books fully maintain the high standard set by 
the other pamphlets of this series. | Danret A. Cattus, O.P. 


NOTICES 
MepiEvAL SociaLisM. By Bede Jarrett, O.P., M.A. (Bums 
Oates; 2/6.) 
This short and excellent book was first published more than 
twenty years ago in a famous 6d. series called the People’s 





2 Duranp1 De S. Porctano, O.P.: Quaestio de natura Cognitionis (Il 
Sent. [A] D. 3, Q. 5) et Disputatio cum anonymo quodam necnon 
Determinatio Hervei Natalis, O.P. (Quol. III, Q. 8), ad fidem MSS. 
edidit D. Dr. Josephus Koch. Editio altera emendatior. (Opuscula et 
Textus, VI.) (Minster: Aschendorff, 1935; pp. 78. RM. 1.20.) 

3 F. SrEGMULLER: Roberti Kilwardby, O. Pr. De Natura Theologiae. 
(Opuscula et Textus, fasc. XVII.) (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1935; pp. 56. 
RM. 1.10.) 
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Books and has long been out of print. It was one of Fr. Bede 
Jarrett’s happiest expositions and its freshness is unfaded. The 
word: ‘‘socialism,’’ Fr. Bede noted, ‘‘has greatly enlarged the 
scope of its significance.’’ It is sufficient that ‘‘it suggests chiefly 
the transference of ownership in land and capital from private 
hands into their possession in some form or other by the society.’’ 
Medieval theories are ‘‘socialistic rather than socialist.’’ So in 
less than one hundred pages we are given the historical outlook, 
a survey of the social conditions in the Middle Ages, examples of 
communist teaching, the considered statements of St. Thomas and 
the schoolmen (‘‘communism is not something evil, but rather 
an ideal too lofty to be ever here realized’’), the opinions of the 
lawyers, the work of the social reformers (of St. Antonino of 
Florence conspicuously), and a final chapter on the theory of 
almsgiving. The social question is still with us—and likely to be 
for some time yet. To Catholics and non-Catholics alike Fr. Bede 
Jarrett’s book offers light and guidance. And besides it is un- 
commonly good reading for young or old. J.C. 


CaTHOLIC REUNION. An Anglican Plea by ‘‘Father Clement’’ 
(Rev. J. T. Plowden-Wardlaw), Vicar of St. Clement's, 
Cambridge, and Barrister at Law. (Blackwell, Oxford; 2/6.) 


The author of this pamphlet accepts the essentials of the 


Catholic doctrine of the Church and makes an energetic plea for 
the reunion of the Anglo-Catholic party (estimated at about one- 
third of the whole of the Church of England) as a uniate bod 
with the Holy See. He regards the other sections of the Ch 
of England as far too Protestant and set in schism ever to be 
capable of reunion and in consequence advocates reunion for the 
Catholic-minded section within the next thirty years. There is 
much that is good and sound in his estimate of the religious 
situation but it seems to us to suffer from a quite baseless opti- 
mism in regard to the readiness for reunion of the Anglo-Catholic 
party as a whole. Much work will have to be done before the 
ground is properly prepared for reunion, and it seems to us that 
it is better to set to work to prepare it than to make detailed 
plans as to the way in which reunion will be brought Hoty 
ot. J. 


Tue STORY OF THE RELICS OF THE Passion. H. M. Gillett. 
Blackwell; 4/6.) 

Mr. Gillet writes brightly and his little book may well have a 
popular appeal. The first section is concerned with the records of 
the great relics upon the Continent, the nails, the holy shroud, 
the crown of thorns. and although the authorities utilized are of 
very unequal value, the standpoint chosen is soundly traditional 
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and the views from it clearly expressed. The second section deals 
with the English relics and is, perhaps, of greater interest. Thus 
the identification of the ‘“‘patriarchal cross’’ at the Bar Convent 
with the holy rood of Bromholm is ingenious and even tenable. 
But, as Mr. Gillet suggests, the history of the relics preserved in 
penal England demands a more detailed and a more scholar! 
study; a study which has long been overdue. G. M. 


TuHincGs TEMPORAL AND TIMELESS. By J. P. Arendzen, D.D., 
Ph.D. (Burns Oates; 3/6.) 

Many will welcome the permanent form of Dr. Arendzen’s 
Sunday sermons in the Catholic Times. They have the advantage 
of being short, original, fresh and practical, and certainly deserve 
their preservation in book form. Their claim to be ‘‘Meditations 
for every Sunday in the year’’ is perhaps hardly justified, as they 
often deal with Saints’ days and other feasts within the week. We 
hope that Dr. Arendzen’s next volume will give even more pro- 
minence to the liturgical cycle, which many to-day completely 
overlook. G. ¥. 


THE PLAY 
Two significant and unusual plays, widely different in theme 


and treatment, have this in common: they are both mystery 
plays. Mystery plays in a modern sense; in both the kernel is 
religious and indeed mystical. : 

Yoshe Kalb, produced by Maurice Schwartz at His Majesty’s, 
and played by the Yiddish Art Theatre Company of America, is 
a vivid impressionistic picture of Jewish life in Central Europe. 
Its technique owes something to the cinema—the quick transition 
of scenes; the use of lighting so that insets emerge and follow 
each other on a background of darkness; a sequence not of con- 
tinuous plot but of pictures, like the close-ups that are held for a 
moment on the screen. The acting, like that of all the famous 
Jewish companies (the Habima, the Ohel) is superlative. There 
is a liveliness of gesture that tells so much even to those with no 
knowledge of Yiddish speech, while the full, sonorous voices, 
pitched between speech and song, made the incomprehensible a 
source of delight to the ear. At the same time there is an almost 
ritual discipline of movement, by which the art of the theatre is 
brought back, as it always must be in its highest form, to 
recognizable relationship to its parent the ritual dance. The 
staging itself has a rare perfection. Scene after scene gave the 
impression of a Rembrandt painting brought to life. Throughout, 
the inspiration of the Old ters dominated the composition, 
especially those of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

The play holds plenty of comic relief, but its theme is tragic. 
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Nachumtche, a young mystic, absorbed in his theological studies, 
is ensnared into adultery by the young wife of his rabbinical 
master. She dies in child-bed, and he goes forth, a wanderer, 
driven by remorse, to a life of penance—no longer Nachumtche, 
but Yoshe Kalb, Yoshe the Simple. As such, he is falsely accused, 
but keeps silent, and will not answer his accusers. Summoned to 
declare who he is, he again keeps silent, for what man can sa 
truly who he is? He is a mystery, even to himself, and the final 
scene shows him as the Wandering Jew, ‘‘a broken and contrite 
heart seeking God alone.’’ 


Curiously, this is also the conclusion of Noah, magnificently 
played by John Gielgud at the New Theatre. Noah too is full of 
comedy; it is indeed a pantomime such as to delight all who 
remember the fascination of Noah’s Ark and the longing for a 
pure pantomime unspoiled by trivial irrelevance. But at bottom, 
it too is a tragic play, a satire on the modern world, and I know 
of few plays so painfully moving. How admirably the second 
Act conveys the isolation of the lamp-lit cabin of the Ark, when 
outside all is rain and darkness! And how tremendous is the 
moment when the sound of rain ceases and the sun shines on a 
world in which all will be new and beautiful and happy! And 
how expressive, mingling pathos and farce, are the beasts that 
comfort Noah in his desolation. For into Noah—who talks to 
God with the familiarity of a French peasant on intimate terms 
with ‘‘le bon Dieu’’—the author has read something of the story 
of Moses and Job. When the peril is past, and the Ark drifts on 
the sunlit sea, his sons and their betrothed turn against and mock 
him. They believe in themselves, in their own cleverness and 
powers; God who speaks to him is an illusion of his failing brain. 
They do not want to drift, guided by a supernatural power in 
which they do not believe; they want to set up sail and rudder; 
they want ‘‘to do something,’’ and even the return of the dove 
cannot convince them for more than a moment. In the first 
scene, it was plain that if they were saved it was because they 
represented the little human domesticities and kindliness in a 
predatory world. In the last, grown hard and rapacious as the 
men they have superseded, they leave their father without a 
word. Tragedy reaches its culmination when poor little Mrs. 
Noah wavers ashore, and shows by her strange talk that the 
strain has deranged her mind. Noah is utterly alone, but he has 
done his work. If God will sometimes let him feel that He is 
watching him and is content, he will be satisfied. In answer to 
his prayer, the rainbow appears over the desolate scene, and 
Noah says: ‘‘That’s fine.’’ 

For all its delightful humour, it is a bitter play, written, one 
would judge, by a man without hope, for whom the younger 
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generation in its entirety is hard and hateful and incomprehen- 
sible, and all that remains of worth is the humble simplicity and 
childlike faith of the very old. Like Marcel Proust, who weighed 
the modern world against the world of the beloved grandmother 
in Du Coté de chez Swann, and found it wanting, and could not 
forgive it. BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 
August Releases 


The Decca recordings of Mozart go happily on. This month 
there is Heinrich Rekhemper, baritone of the Munich Opera, 
singing Colomba o Tortorella and Papagena, papagena from the 
Magic Flute, a splendid record (CA 8203). The E min. (Dumky) 
Trio is not the Dvorak of the New World. There are moments of 
interest, but the bulk is trite, and heavy with padding. The Elly 
Ney Trio are the executants (LY 6109-12). Sir Henry Wood's 
(Klenovsky) arrangement of the D min. Toccata and Fugue, 
conducted by himself, is massive and spirited, and in this respect 
can compete with the Stokowski Philadelphia version; but the 
use of triangle and tubular bells obtrudes a very alien mood 
(K 768). The Perpetuum Mobile of Johann Strauss is joymaking; 
the Moto Perpetuo of Paganini is mere dexterity; Weber's 
Perpetuum Mobile for piano lies somewhere between them. It is 
pane. together with the charming Scarlatti Pastorale (with 

ausig Capriccio to it) by Alexander Brailowsky (CA 8204). 

It is always a delight to listen to Elizabeth Schumann. H.M.V. 
produce this month Pastorale and the far greater My Lovely 
Celia (both arranged by Lane Wison) on DA 1416. Lily Pons 
sings Ah! Je le Sais, from the Magic Flute and, on the other side, 
the worthy Sir Henry Bishop’s Lark, with her usual delicacy and 
agility, though the uncertainty of pitch, noted last month, is yet 
more pronounced in this disc. (The study in contrasts between 
the two sides is capped by the pleasing incongruity of modern 
France pirouetting in company with the dignified sprightliness of 
the mid-nineteenth century) (DB 2502). The Milan Scala play a 
Fantasia: In Memory of Franz Schubert, snippets of the old 
favourites, with colour and competence (B 8340). José Iturbi’s 
playing of the Goyesgas no. 4 of Granados and the Sevillana no. 3 
of Albeniz is sensitive and assured (DB 2154); Mark Hamburg 
now produces the 5th and 7th Hungarian Rhapsodies (C 2758). 
Haydn Wood’s Mannin Veen (C 2759) is trés folklore, with ginger; 
clever orchestration. 

Duke Ellington is worthily represented by two characteristic 
numbers: Showboat Shuffle and In a Sentimental Mood (O 2038). 
Fare Thee Well, Annabelle is cleverly done by Ambrose, coupled 
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with a contrasting wide-open-spaces-and-lungs number, The Good 
Green Acres of Home (F 5390). Chasing Shadows shows his 
technique at its best, but one could wish the honest vocalist had 
done his chasing elsewhere (F 5603). The Dorsey Brothers play 
Sandman (Kay Weber singing) and Mama, I long for a Sweet- 
heart with accustomed polish (RL 257); the latter song is sung 
also with characteristic pathos by Elsie Carlisle, together with a 
touching little history of the pertinacity of true love: He Wooed 
Her and Wooed Her and Wooed Her (F 5586). Annabelle is 
admirably sung by the Boswell Sisters, together with the (in- 
ferior) Lullaby of Broadway (O 2043); for those who like their 
Connie neat there is Things Might Have Been So Different and 
I’ll Never Say “‘Never Again’’ Again (Ambrose accompanying) 
on O 2046—less vitamins than the trio, but lots of glucose. 


September Releases 


The sinister Sultan Schahriar, consigning each successive wife 
to death but overcome by the charm of Scheherazade’s stories, 
provides a colourful theme for the composer; Rimsky-Korsakov 
colourfully treats it in Scheherazade, a great work, haunting 
themes, excellent orchestration; the fine rendering of it by 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia is now admirably recorded by 
H.M.V. (DB 2522-7). 

Miliza Korjus sings Meyerbeer’s Shadow Song and the Doll’s 
Song from the Tales of Hoffman with technical excellence, purity 
and charm (C 2770). 

From Decca comes Milhaud’s Concertino de Printemps, violin 
with orchestra, played by Yvonne Astruc, for whom it was 
written; not likely to appeal to those who want a nice tune for 
their music, but worth the effort which discovers its delicate 
beauties (CA 8205). The lovely Brahms Variations on a theme of 
Haydn, admirably played by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under 
Sir Henry Wood, are splendidly recorded (K 763-4); so too is 
Gluck’s Alceste Overture, a triumph of quiet grandeur, finely 
played by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra under 
Mengelburg (K 771); greatest of all, the glorious Mozart Piano 
Concerto in A is played by Kathleen Long with the perfect 
serenity and grace it demands, and superlatively well recorded 
(K 772-4). 

Roger Quilter’s Three English Dances are full of life; on the 
fourth side is his charming arrangement of Drink to Me (B 8346). 

Meet Mickey Mouse introduces you charming to Mickey, Minnie 
and their friends—Donald Duck’s eagerness to oblige with a 
recitation is particularly fetching (F 5647). Ethel Waters sings 
I Ain’t Gonna Sin No More and Trade Mark—the latter the 
better, though not the more edifying (O 2045). Anna Neagle 
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sings Kiss Me Good-night and A Little Dash of Dublin—not 
perhaps the best material (F 5649). One of H.M.V.’s great 
records this month is Beatrice Lillie’s inimitable fooling in Ba 
Didn’t Know and A Baby’s Best Friend (B 8362). Alfredo Brito 
plays two rumbas with plenty of kick: The Magic of You and 
Shakin’ the Maracas (RL 280); El Relicario, a paso-doble, is done 
with a swing by Ray Noble and his orchestra (BD 173); greatest 
of the jazz recordings this month is Forsythe’s Landscape, played 
with great polish by his own orchestra; definitely a number to 
hear (F 5660). 


(Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; DA, 4/-; C, 4/-; B, 2/6; BD, 1/6. 
Decca Polydor: CA series, 4/-; LY, 3/6. Brunswick: O series, 2/6; RL, 
1/6. Decca: K series, 2/6; F, 1/6.) 

G. Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALLEN & Unwin: The Chemistry of Thought, Claude A. Claremont(8/6). 

Bruce PuBLIsHING Co. (Agent: Coldwell, 17 Red Lion Passage, W.C.1): 
Therese of Konnersreuth, Von Lama-Schimberg (6/6); Echoes 
Eternal, J. E. Moffat, S.J. (5/6). 

Burns Oates: Little Anne, Uncle Simon of The Universe (1/-); Very 
Clever James, E. M. Channon (3/6); Dolfuss, J. Messner (6/-); The 
Faith and Modern Science, R. Dingle (5/-); Life of S. Clare of the 
Cross, E. A. Foran (1/6); Why not end Poverty? F. H. Drinkwater 
(3/6); Joc and Colette at the Natural History Museum, Vera 
Barclay (3/6); When the Vikings came, S. Walkey (3/6); The 
Catholic Revival in Italy 1815-1915, H. L. Hughes (6/-); North of 
the Never-Never, P. H. Ritchie (5/-); The Round House and other 
Stories, G. Dewi Roberts (3/6). 

€.T.S. (London): Studies in Comparative Religion, Vols. IV and V 
(3/- each). 

DESCLEE DE Brouwer: Le Chapeau de Soleil, Jacques Christophe(8 frs.); 
Vingts Scouts autour du Monde, Guy de Larigaudie (10 frs.); Une 
Journée chez les Moines (Collection Pax), (8 frs.); La vraie Vie 
Chrétienne, A. Gardeil (20 frs.). 

Faser & FABER: Work and Leisure, Eric Gill (5/-). 

Lonomans: Edmund Campion, Evelyn Waugh (5/-). 

MerTHuEN: Lady Georgy’s House, Cecily Hallack (7/6). 

SHEED & Warp: Abbot Chapman on Prayer, Dom R. Huddleston (6d.); 
A History of the Church, Vol. II, Philip Hughes (15/-); The Cloister 
and the World, Ida F. Coudenhove (3/6); Robert Southwell the 
Writer, P. Janelle (16/-). 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT Press: The Way to God. Broadcast 
Talks. C. C. Martindale and others (2/6). 

Tue Stup1o Pusiications: Modern Photography (5/-). 

Warny (rue Vesale 2, Louvain): Metaphysica Generalis, Tom. I and Il. 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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